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Since its inception the Arts Lab has been 
an expansionist organisation. Every year we 
have been able to increase the range and scope 
of our activities and improve the service which 
we offer to our Members and the public. We 
have achieved this through strenuous efforts 
to improve our self-generated income (largely 
through our printing activities, the cinema 
and the restaurant) and fro‘m vital assistance 
from the major funding bodies, West Midlands 
Arts and the West Midlands County Council. 
West Midlands Arts have borne the brunt of 
this burden and have done their utmost to 
ensure that we receive, at the very worst, an 
annual increase which covers the rate of 
inflation and which is matched by the 
expansion of our activities. 

This situation has now changed 
dramatically. As a result of Government policy 
both local authorities and many central funding 
bodies will be forced to implement expenditure 
cuts for the next financial year. These 
measures could very seriously impede the Lab’s 
ability to present the varied and high quality 
programme which its users have the right to 
expect. 

At the present time two very important 
Arts Centres are under serious threat of closure. 
These are York Arts Centre which was set up 
at the same time as the Arts Lab, and Battersea 


The Other Cinema, Rank, United Artists. 

Special thanks to Film Availability Services 
for assistance with film bookings. 


EDITORIAL 


Arts Centre; the latter because of possible with¬ 
drawal of local authority support. Next year 
we are faced with the very real likelihood that 
a number of arts organisations will have no 
choice but to close down. 

We believe that the arts perform a vital part 
in our society and their survival requires 
financial support. This, historically, has always 
been the case, and in the past came from 
wealthy private ‘patrons’. The Minister for the 
Arts has stated that he wants to encourage 
funding from the private sector, but recent 
experience has shown that such support will 
strongly favour the more ‘prestigious’ arts 
organisations. Even those bodies cannot expect 
to substantially increase assistance from 
industry and commerce without major 
concessions through tax relief in which the 
Government has not shown any interest. In 
any event financial assistance from private 
sources has tended to aid ‘one off’ projects 
and has not taken the form of on-going revenue 
funding. Apart from occasional assistance with 
the purchase of capital items private sources are 
very unlikely to assist the Arts Lab and will 
never fill the gap, should public subsidy be 
reduced. 

We are not passing the hat round - yet; but 
readers should know that there is a very real 
possibility that in the next financial year we 
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shall receive revenue support which is consider¬ 
ably less than the rate of inflation. This will 
mean curtailing our programme, overstretching 
staff (most of whom work in excess of a 60 
hour week) and the distinct possibility of 
redundancies. 

We do our utmost to earn as much income 
as we can, and, for our size we have ‘squeezed’ 
our revenue earning departments as much as we 
can; having a much more favourable ratio 
between self-earned income and subsidy than 
any other comparable arts organisation in 
Britain. 

If you value the Arts Lab come more often 
to events, buy more magazines and eat in our 
excellent restaurant. Two extra visits a year 
from everyone who has ever been here will 
make all the difference. I am asking you to 
think about the very real problems which face 
us in the near future, and in return, can assure 
you that programming suggestions and any 
other responses by Members and the public 
will immediately be investigated. If you object 
to cuts in public funding for the arts write to 
the local and national press, your M.P., and 
your local councillor. Should you require facts 
and figures regarding our operation I will be 
only too pleased to provide them. 

Ted Little, 

Artistic Director. 
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events 


1.0.U. (Theatre) 


BIRMINGHAM ARTS LABORATORY 
presents A RESIDENCY BY 1,0.U. at ASTON 
CENTRE FOR THE ARTS STUDIO* S’ 
N\C>N 7 *- WELb (NOT 

ADMISSION: £1.60. Party Bookings, Arts 
Lab Members, C.F.T.A. Members & Senior 
Citizens: £1.25. 

I.O.U.’s visit is the final month-long Theatre 
Residency for this year, having been preceded 
by Welfare State and Lumiere and Son. During 
I.O.U.’s last residency here the company 
succeeded in building up a substantial following 
in Birmingham and we are confident that their 
latest work, specially commissioned by the Arts 
Lab, will generate even more interest. 

The total effect made by an I.O.U. piece is 
highly complex, formed out of intertwining 
strands of images, sounds and words. An event 
of theirs, with all its rich tactile forms, is very 
approachable, but a hidden inner life also seems 
to be going on, at a level underneath speech. 
This is the realm of collective experience - of 
things that can’t be rationally explained but 
which nonetheless possess great power and 
‘lumination’. 

The group makes few concessions; it has 
evolved its own original and daring style. 
Behind the naive simplicity there is an almost 
painful intensity and depth which moves those 
who come close to the work. 

I.O.U. is a collective of four artist/ 
performers (Di Davies, Steve Gumbley, Louise 
Oliver and David Wheeler) and three musicians 
(Lou Glandfield, David Humpage and Colin 
Wood). Other artists and musicians collaborate 
for special events and for their residency at the 
Arts Lab the company will be working with 
both John Cumming and Rose English. I.O.U. 


work together without needing a leader and 
conceive, compose, write and build all then- 
own material. 

Last winter in Birmingham the company 
created a piece in the courtyard of the Arts 
Lab which transformed that space and fully 
used the raw winter conditions. For four weeks 
again this winter - during December and 
January - I.O.U. will work, this time inside a 
Theatre. Instead of bringing a finished product, 
already scripted and fixed, I.O.U. will build a 
piece of theatre unique to the occasion and the 
place in which it is happening. The impact 
is going to be, in its own way, just as strange 
and powerful. 

A Poem by I.O.U. 

Even the virtuous man must eat. 

All fire is stolen. 

All food is stolen. 

Smoke from the fires of evil men 
smells no less sweet. 

Their broths are not less fragrant. 

Lou Glandfield ’79. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ... 

‘The musicians - on violin, cello and Indian 
harmonium (and later trumpets, xylophone and 
other instruments) - in their tiny living room 
space in a corner of the courtyard, begin the 
evening, then the words are sung: “In answer 
to the whirlwind I have opened the path’’, 
and we are into the most interesting theatrical 
work I have seen for a long time. 

“Lasting for just over an hour and 
performed outside, the action is wordless 
(apart from the clear solo singing) and consists 
of a sequence of scenes full of marvellous 


imagistic invention and wit, given the overall 
title, BETWEEN THE FLOODS AND 
CHURNING OF THE MILKY OCEAN. 

“I.O.U. is a company of visual artists and 
musicians. They are performing for two weeks 
on a ground of imported mud, surrounded by 
tarpaulin. The work has been created for this 
space and will not be seen in this form again. 

“Akin to the Welfare State Company, who 
were recently in the Arena Theatre at the 
Midlands Arts Centre, I.O.U. is much more 
intense than that group and there is much 
deeper instinctive and philosophic content. 

“Yiddish theatre comes to mind as an 
antecedent, and there is, as the title says, 
something of a history of organic life and 
consciousness between birds and animals and 
man’s emergence. Not least is its superb 
entertainment, with each delight worked in fine 
detail. Wrap warm but you won’t notice the 
cold once the show starts”. 

D.J. llarf/B’HAM POST (Nov. ’78). 

“. . . People wandered out to the garden 
where I.O.U. had built a landscape setting. 
Music and images in an expressionistic painterly 
manner. A really beautiful piece, organised 
without reliance on personality and executed 
with modesty; refreshing. The conception of 
rituals always dense, the ideas vivid. ‘O 
Absalom. See his red hands! The world his 
killing floor’. Here is a company that controls 
its scale and concentrates its audience . . 

Mary Turner (Extract from Brighton Festival 
Extra in THE PERFORMANCE MAGAZINE 
Aug./Sept. *79). 







THE PIP 


BIRMINGHAM THEATRES CONSORTIUM 

presents TOWARDS A NUCLEAR FUTURE 
by THE PIP SIMMONS THEATRE GROUP 
at the CRESCENT THEATRE, Cumberland 
Street (off Broad Street). 

TUESDAY FEBRUARY 5 - SATURDAY 
FEBRUARY 9 at 730 pjn. 

ADMISSION: £1.30. Party Bookings, Senior 
Citizens, Students: £1 (except Saturdays). 
BOOK EARLY at the BIRMINGHAM ART- 
SHOP, City Arcade. (021-643 2514). 

The Arts Lab, in conjunction with 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, Midlands Arts 
Centre and Aston Centre for the Arts, is 
delighted to welcome one of Europe’s most 
outstanding Theatre Companies back to 
Birmingham. At their last visit to the Lab the 
company premiered “WE” to capacity houses. 
We expect large attendances for this new show 
which has received widespread critical acclaim 
during its recent European tour. BOOK YOUR 
TICKETS NOW! 

TOWARDS A NUCLEAR FUTURE is the 
group’s first show to tackle a contemporary 
issue since DO IT and GEORGE JACKSON S 
BLACK AND WHITE MINSTREL SHOW, and 
the response of Press and audiences indicates it 
to be the most popular and controversial in 
recent years. 

The show is: “A contest between the 
advocates and opponents of nuclear power, 
the stakes being the opinions of the audience”. 
In creating the production the company sought 
and obtained the co-operation of the nuclear 
industry and anti-nuclear movements, both in 
the UK and Europe. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS . .. 

“THE MOST INVIGORATING THEATRE 
EVENT IN RECENT PAST . . . THOUGHT 
OUT, FIERCE AND EXPLOSIVE ... IT IS A 
THEATRE FULL OF AGITATION AND NOT 
WITHOUT PROPAGANDA . . . EFFECTIVE 
MUSIC WHICH IS SOMETIMES PATHETIC, 
SOMETIMES PROVOCATIVE, SOMETIMES 
DEMAGOGIC ... PIP SIMMONS HAS 
PORTRAYED PEOPLE’S FEARS IN WORDS 
AND MUSIC IN A GRANDOISE MANNER”. 

DE TELEGRAAF (12/10/79). 

“A grim, escalating battle of arguments. 
There are no winners or losers. The audience 
must make its own choice ... an enthralling 
production”. 

NRC HANDELSBLAD (10/10/79). 

“A fascinating experience ... a contest 
between advocates and opponents of nuclear 
power, the stakes being the opinions of the 
audience. One could put it differently: the 
performance is a theatrical representation of 
the manner in which arguments for and 
against an issue are conducted today. Pip 
Simmons brings all the theatrical power 
at his disposal to stimulate the audience”. 

TROUW (11/10/79). 

“Pip Simmons has divided his attention in 
recent years between imaginary horrors 
(DRACULA, THE MASQUE OF THE RED 
DEATH and others) and real atrocities (the 
concentration camps of AN DIE MUSIK). 
His latest production adds a contemporary 
horror story to the series. TOWARDS A 
NUCLEAR FUTURE is concerned with the 


that is exactly where Pip Simmons wants us 
(that is to say wants humanity). We have 
got ourselves into a position where with or 
without atomic energy there is no way out. We 
are trapped between nuclear suicide or non¬ 
nuclear suicide by instalment. Not a happy 
perspective, but perhaps something to think 
about on an evening which might otherwise 
be wasted, in a theatre, for instance.” 

de Volkskrant (12/10/79). 


“Pip Simmons gives us an excellent 
production whose overall conception is superb. 
Great sounding songs, skillfully performed by 
the players themselves”. 

HAARLEMS DAGBLAD (13/10/79). 


“I talked te s om eo n e who confided -thfrt she 
she - a convinced opponent of nuclear power 
- wouldn’t dare take her friends or acquaint¬ 
ances, who were equally convinced advocates, 
to this performance because they would only 
be encouraged in their prejudices . . .You 
realise how badly discussions of controversial 
social issues are conducted - the smooth patter 
of a salesman on one side and heavy-handed 
tricks on the other. He who has the audience 
in his hand and laughing with him will win the 
day. And it is so strong that one doesn’t take 
one’s friends to it, or on the contrary, one does. 

... All this is, in a very Shakespearian 
sense, holding up a mirror to the audience, and 
in this case what you see is not very flattering”. 


DE GROENE AMSTERDAMMER (October 

1979). 


prospects of a future in which nuclear power 
will play a predominant role . . . The false 
hopes of the nuclear future, which has already 
begun, are effectively presented in loud songs, 
speeches and short documentaries. The 
supposed murder of Karen Silkwood, who 
knew too much about leaks in plutonium 
plants, Harrisburg of course, and the dangers 
of nuclear terrorism and blackmail pass under 
review . . . The spectator, looking back at the 
dramatic actions of those against nuclear 
power, discovers a hysterical zealousness which 
bodes ill for a non-nuclear future. And I think 


“A debate between those for and against 
nuclear power, translated into theatre. But 
with the characteristics of a political debate, 
for each side is concerned with winning over 
the audience to its view ... It is not the 
arguments but the form in which they are 
argued that is exposed . . . Strong theatre 
which affected me deeply”. 

HET PAROOL (10/10/79). 


“A tough and merciless picture of the way 
that people in all more or less democratic 
countries awake and start to fight against what 
is considered the almost impregnable fortress 
of the economic and industrial establishment . . 
Excellent, the production amply fulfilled its 
aims: to remind a conscious public what the 
threat is and how the game is played.” 

HET FINANCELLE DAGBLAD (19/10/79). 
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THE NINE TWISTS OF NATURE. Holt Street, to 9.00 p jn. 

Gallery. Open to public Tuesday 18th THE NINE TWISTS OF NATURE - The 

December to Friday 11th January 12.00 noon) works evolve from research into the nature and 


HANDS WOR TH SELF-POR TRAITU 


January 21st - February 8th. 

Holt Street Gallery. 

Handsworth Self-Portrait is an exhibition of 
photographs produced by John Reardon, Brian 
Homer and Derek Bishton. Dissatisfied with 
the traditional photographers role of detached 
observer we set out to involve the subject much 
more closely in the taking of the photograph. 

Outside our office, in Grove Lane, 
Handsworth, we set up a simple, plain back¬ 
drop together with a tripod mounted camera 
and motor drive. The camera was equipped 
with a long cable release and lighting was 
controlled by building diffusers out of wood 
and tissue paper. 

Passers-by were then offered the chance to 
take their own photograph using the cable 
release, with the promise of a free print the 
following week. The response was overwhelm¬ 
ing; during five sessions more than 500 people 
photographed themselves and interest and 
enthusiasm locally was high. After the pictures 
from the first session were displayed in our 
front window and the word got around, the 
later sessions depended less on passers-by and 
many people came specially to the stall. 

The element of control and involvement 
that people had in taking their own picture has, 
we feel, produced photographs that it would 
be difficult, it not impossible, to get in any 
other way. Character and culture seem to be 
communicated strongly , an impression that is 
reinforced by the plain background, which 



removes the stereotyped ‘inner city’ environ¬ 
ment. 


dynamics ot torm in relation to tne ooay ana 
to ritual. This installation is concerned with an 
investigation of the form and structure of the 
double helix (DNA). The nine twists are each 
derived from the continuous thread of the 
double helix structure and act as natural break: 
occuring along the thread. Each of the twists' 
simple shape is in essence a measurement of the 
thread. The thread is structured from the 
latural line of the spine around which spirals 
the double helix. The resultant drawings and 
sculpture are a direct result of such a research. 

“Ritual, commonly defined as an often 
repeated series of rites containing a code of 
ceremonies in performance, I believe, contains 
common pre-requisite modes of ‘meaning - 
expression’ that govern the apparent 
multiplicity of activities and expressions of 
knowledge posited in ritual. Such modes 
of expression I define as the three major 
states, Organic, Cultural, Ethereal. 
The three major states and their regions: 

a. Organic: ‘Blindless’, The Earth, flesh, 

region of substance. Tactile configuration. 
Regions: Organic. Organic - cultural. 

Organic - ethereal. 

b. Cultural: ‘Measurement’, The surface 

horizontal shelf of communication and 
visual perception. 

Regions: Cultural — organic. Cultural. 

Cultural - ethereal. 

c. Ethereal: ‘Rising Light’, Vertical structure 
generating the whirling gyres. Oral config¬ 
uration. Awareness and speculation. 
Regions: Ethereal - organic. Ethereal - 
cultural. Ethereal.” 


“Ritual and its Genera lives, John Newling, 


1978.” 
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ROB MOORE 




LV' 


The exhibition consists of 16 photographs of 
gypsies and travellers in the Midlands. The 
photographs were made using a 5” x 4” plate 
camera. Thus, all the people were fully aware 
of the camera, and involved in the photographic 
process. 


Interested photographers should contact Ted 
Little, on (021) 359 4192. 

The first exhibition will be by Rob Moore. 

ROB MOORE studied photography at 
Derby College of Art and Trent Polytechnic. 
He now teaches at Stourbridge College of Art. 


In order to expand our exhibition space we 
are now developing the Restaurant as a Photo¬ 
graphic Gallery. Emphasis will be placed on the 
work of younger photographers living and 
working in the West Midlands region. 
Exhibitions will be changed every two months. 


JIM BIRRELL - NARRATIVE SPACE 



Coffee Bar, 

Jan. 28 - Feb. 18. 

‘Narrative Space’ consists of 6 panels, a 
text and 5 illustrations/examples/constructions. 
The appearance is of a film still; in fact what 
there is placed before the viewer is a photo¬ 
graph of a drawing of a constructed image made 
by the melding of elements from 
CASABLANCA (1943) and ORPHEE (1950). 
However, the seams, the joins are ragged: just 
as the Princess and Ingrid Bergman come from 
literally different worlds, so the film languages 
of Hollywood and Europe (as expressed in 
lighting, decor, dress, mise en scene, etc.) that 
Curtiz and Cocteau represent cannot be neatly 
overlaid, one on the other. 

Thus Birrell’s constructed narrative 
questions our perception of cinema itself, as 
slowly the strangness of the images capture 
our gaze. The tyrannical power of the narrative 
structure of Western Cinema is problematised 
by confronting the spectator with a seemingly 
unified sequence of images, the homogenity of 
which is simultaneously undercut by the 
manifest conflation of images from conflicting 
cinematic traditions. 

The ideology of craft as a vehicle by which 
the viewer is presented with a picture of the 
world is similarly questioned. In its place the 
viewer is offered images which ineluctably lead 
to disorientation. The images are ‘real’ but 
impossible. The craft is inevitable but its 
perniciousness is foregrounded by the 
impossibility of the images it presents. 

From yet another perspective, ‘Narrative 
Space’ can be read as an ironic commentary 



on John O. Thompson’s article, ‘Screen Acting ‘Narrative Space’ was Fust shown at the 

and the Commutation Test’ (, Screen, Summer, Artists Space Gallery, New York in March. 
1978). 1979. 
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film 


SATYAJIT RA Y I 


‘Within three days of arriving in London I 
saw BICYCLE THIEVES. I knew immediately 
that if I ever made PATHER PANCHALI and 
the idea had been at the back of my mind for 
some time - I would make it in the same 
way, using natural locations and unknown 
actors’. - 

Satyajit Ray, Our Films , Their Films. 

Satyajit Ray is a humanist. Not unnatural 
in an aspiring young film-maker who, like 
everyone else in 1951, was caught in the spell 
of Italian neorealism, Ray’s devotion to 
BICYCLE THIEVES has - unlike everyone 
else's - not only never been denied but 
emphatically reaffirmed today. It takes 
courage, or maybe simply honesty, to persist in 
acknowledging the wellsprings of one’s work 
when the critical world has long moved on, 
putting De Sica and the neo-realists firmly 
in their place as patronising, simplistic, and 
passe in their sentimentalism. 

PATHER PANCHALI, Ray’s first film, was 
indeed made ‘in the same way’ as BICYCLE 
THIEVES: a fact that led to a good deal of 
pride and prejudice when the film was shown 
at the Cannes Festival in 1956 in the wake of 
the death throes of neo-realism. ‘Europeanised 
and insipid’, said Francois Truffaut, who 
walked out after three reels. ‘Pad, pad, pad 
through the paddy fields', someone else un¬ 
kindly remarked. Of course the film was also 
hailed as the revelation of a remarkable new 
talent, particularly in Britain and America; 
but even in this success, the film was somehow 
left standing on the wrong foot. A myth arose 
implying that the film had been discovered 
through its screenings in the West, that Indian 
critics and audiences had failed to respond, that 
the film was too European and arty to have any 
impact at home. In fact, PATHER PANCHALI 
had achieved critical acclaim and a considerable 
box-office success in India in 1955 well before 
its arrival in the West. But this was the 
beginning of a struggle between East and West, 
still continuing today, for possession of Ray. 

A rosily complaisant study of decadence 
and decay, THE MUSIC ROOM surprised and 
disconcerted almost everybody after THE APU 
TRILOGY just as much as SENSO had, coming 
from the neo-realist Visconti of LA TERRA 
TREMA. The jury at the Moscow Festival of 
1959, in some embarrassment at this evident 
defection from leftist commitment, extricated 
themselves by giving the film a prize for best 
music score. Yet THE MUSIC ROOM was 
made before the last part of The Apu Trilogy’ 
and is in fact less indicative of any ideological 
departure on Ray’s part than of an attempt to 
evolve a subtler cinematic vocabulary. Like 
Visconti, Ray comes from a distinguished 
background, upper class and artistic if not 
aristocratic; like Visconti, he has always been 
interested in music and musical forms; and 
like Visconti, he has always run into a certain 
amount of baffled incomprehension arising out 
of the seeming clash between neo-realistic and 
formalistic preoccupations. 

KANCHENJUNGA, made in 1962, and 
unfortunately one of Ray’s least well known 
films (it was never released in Britain, and 
prints have since proved difficult to obtain), is 
in many ways a skeleton key to Ray’s mind and 
methods. His first film in colour and his first 
entirely original script, it is set in the hill town 
of Darjeeling, a Himalayan resort from the days 
of the British Raj whose luxurious hotel and 
formal terraced gardens (where all the action 
takes place) are dominated by the mysterious 


unseen presence of Kanchenjunga, the snow¬ 
capped mountain which everyone comes to see 
and which almost invariably remains veiled by 
cloud or mist. 

Almost nothing (yet everything) happens as 
the characters assemble in the hotel where they 
are staying and begin to talk, mainly while 
strolling along the circling terraces and hill 
roads in a strictly formalised pattern of walks 
whose musical structure is underlined by 
recurring images (the terraces crossed and re¬ 
crossed in different circumstances; a little girl 
eternally circling on her pony). Fuguedike, the 
themes begin to harmonise contrapuntaily, and 
one begins to realise first that the central 
character, an industrial tycoon, has in the past 
unconsciously ruined the lives of every member 
of his family by benevolently but firmly 
bending them to his will; and second, that 
somehow, mysteriously, each one of them has 
now found the strength to extricate him or 
herself from his influence. Finally, an 
independent-minded young man administers 
the coup de grace by turning down his offer of 
a job with a future in business. 

The choice adumbrated here, between 
material and spiritual (or between remuner¬ 
ation and job satisfaction) was to become 
increasingly central to Ray’s later, more 
‘political’ films. Characteristically, Ray does 
not make the choice black and white: the 
tycoon is cultured, civilised, sympathetic, and 
the young man merely an as yet unformed 
identity. ‘I might have accepted the offer if 
it had been made over an office desk in 
Calcutta,’ he says, ‘but here I feel like a giant.’ 
There may, in other words, be something else, 
an alternative to career, money, success, power. 
And a glimpse of that something else is perhaps 
vouchsafed by Kanchenjunga, seen by nobody 
but majestically unveiling itself in the very last 
shot. 

KANCHENJUNGA inevitably reminds one 
of Ray’s long-standing but unrealised desire 
to film E.M. Forster’s A Passage to India, in 
which the impact of India on the Western 
sensibility, a distillation of religious awe and 
sexual ecstasy, is codified by the mysteriouf 
echo heard by the heroine during her visit tc 
the Malabar Caves. The analogy with Ray’s 
use of snowcapped Kanchenjunga is obvious. 
Yet verbal inadequacies apart (reduced to the 
fiat onomatopoeia of ‘Ou-boom’, the utterance 
from the Malabar Caves is absurd rather than 
awesome), Forster invests his symbol with a 
precious (not to say silly) mysticism of which 
Ray is never guilty. In its presence, its elusive¬ 
ness, its beauty, its permanence, even its 
menace, Kanchenjunga can mean many things, 
but all of them remain firmly attached to 
human existence and experience. 

Ray, in fact, uses these symbols much more 
in the manner of Henry James (the golden bowl 
in the novel of the same title) or Chekhov (the 
mysterious noice heard off in The Cherry 
Orchard). Given Ray’s similar preoccupation 
with the unstated or unstatable between his 
characters, with the melancholy attendant upon 
apprehensions of time passing and 
opportunities lost, with the subtle interactions 
between one culture and another, it is hardly 
surprising that ‘Jamesian’ and ‘Chekhovian’ 
have become common currency to evoke the 
elusive but unmistakable ambience of Ray’s 
work. 

The themes and musical forms adumbrated 
in KANCHENJUNGA were brought to 
perfection in CHARULATA (1964) and DAYS 



AND NIGHTS IN THE FOREST (1969), 
probably his two most ambitious, personal and 
accomplished works, hailed as masterpieces 
in the West but dismissed as trivial (or worse) in 
India. Torn to critical shreds in India, DAYS 
AND NIGHTS IN THE FOREST brought Ray 
face to face with an increasingly pressing 
problem: to which audience should he be 
addressing himself? As he himself commented 
in an interview: ‘I think there is a lot of 
Western sensibility involved in DAYS AND 
NIGHTS IN THE FOREST, in the structure, 
in the manner of expression, and critics used to 
the Indian tradition of story-telling and 
structure don’t find much in it. They have the 
idea that a film must say something, have a 
message at the end. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN 
THE FOREST says a lot of things, but 
between the lines. It’s a depressing situation. 
One learns. . .’ 

So, in 1970, he embarked on a sequence of 
directly committed political films: THE 
ADVERSARY, COMPANY LIMITED, 
DISTANT THUNDER, THE MIDDLE MAN. 
Here, confronting contemporary issues in a 
way that offers Indian audiences a tangible 
message to grasp, Ray offers less of his own 
rich sensibility. There is, undoubtedly, a loss; 
but who can blame him for trying to resolve the 
conflict between himself as private and public 
artist by confronting the political climate You 
feel every moment of the day in Calcutta’? 
And there are signs, in THE CHESS PLAYERS, 
that he has found a way to reconcile both 
selves . . . 

Tom Milne. 

See also the film page at the back of this 
programme for a review of Satyajit Ray’s 
book ‘Our Films, Their Films \ 


LECTURE/DISCUSSION 

Marie Seton, author of the definitive work 
on Ray - Portrait of a director: Satyajit Ray - 
(Dobson: London, 1971) - will lead a lecture/ 
discussion on Ray’s work on February 9 at 
3.00 p jn. Admission Fee. 
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THE APU TRILOGY 


PATHER PANCHALI (SONG OF THE ROAD) 
Dec. 9. 


Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1955. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. 

Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Ravi Shankar. 

Leading players: Kanu Bannerjee ( Marihar, the 
father ), Karuna Bannerjee ( Sarbojaya , the 
mother ), Uma Das Gupta ( Durga , the daughter) 
Subir Bannerjee (Apu, the son). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 115 minutes. 

Short: 

SATYAJIT RAY, CREATIVE ARTIST OF 
INDIA (Dir.: B. Garga. India, 1964. 13 mins.). 


APARAJITO (THE UNVANQUISHED) 

Dec. 12. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1956. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Bibhutti Bhushan Bandapaddhay. 

Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Ravi Shankar. 

Leading players: Piaki Sen Gupta (Apu, the 
boy), Kanu Bannerjee (Marihar), Subodh 
Ganguly (Headmaster), K.S. Pandey (Pandey). 
Black and white. Certificate U. 113 minutes. 


THE WORLD OF APU (APUR SANSAR) 



Dec. 12. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1959. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. 

Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Ravi Shankar. 

Leading players: Soumitra Chatterji (Apw), 
Sharmtla Tagoore (Apama), Shapan Muketji 
(Pulu). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 106 minutes. 

Based on two classic novels by Bibhuti 
Bhusan Bannerjee, PATHER PANCHALI and 
its two sequels have inevitably been 
compared to Mark Donskei’s great Maxim 
Gorki trilogy: a boy’s discovery of the eternal 
verities as his family move from poverty in the 
village to poverty in the city, and as he grows 
up indelibly marked by the wounds and joys of 
death, love and birth. With its timeless images 
infused by a lyric wonder that always seemed 
to escape the Italian neo-realists - the two 
children gazing in awe at their ancient grand¬ 
mother sitting under the bamboos where she 
has suddenly and peacefully died, or racing 
across a field of flowers to capture the magical 
romance of a passing train - PATHER 
PANCHALI tells a story that has been told in 
many languages, and presents no problems to 
either those who like it or those who don’t. 
As Robin Wood ironically notes in his mono¬ 
graph on Ray, one of the editors of Movie, 
who joined hands with Cahiers du Cinema in 
totally rejecting Ray, told him it ‘seemed quite 
a nice little film’. 

Yet PATHER PANCHALI isn’t really quite 
as simple as that, or not always. At one point 
in the film a necklace has been stolen, and 
Apu’s sister Durga, accused of the theft, 


indignantly protests her innocence, confirmed 
when her private box of treasured possessions 
is seized, opened, and scattered on the ground 
without bringing the necklace to light. Nearly 
at the end of the film, as the family prepare to 
move to the city after Durga’s tragically sudden 
death, Apu comes upon the necklace in an old, 
cobwebby pot where Durga had evidently 
hidden it, and hurls it away into the pond 
associated with her death. The moment is 
extraordinarily rich in reverberations, starting 
from the fact that we have no way of knowing 
whether Apu’s gesture means he is burying his 
disillusionment in his adored sister or burying 
her secret guilt with her. A symbol of the 
desire of the have-nots to have, of childish 
innocence (like their fruit-stealing), of the 
imminent flowering to womanhood that was 
ended by Durga’s death, the necklace becomes 
a secret transferred to him from her: a secret 
in which guilt and innocence, justice and in¬ 
justice, poverty and wealth, her death and his 
aliveness, all coalesce to provide the intimation 
that he has taken his first step towards maturity 
as a member of his world. 

There is a certain mystery here in Apu’s 
behaviour, a privacy which Ray respects, en¬ 
compassing without ever trying to explain it, 
that makes this scene almost like a sketch in 
miniature for the world he was subsequently 
to create. Even when used primarily as pawns 
in an expose of social or political injustices, 
Ray’s heroes retain an aloofness, a whimiscal 
intelligence that reveals an inner life neither 
defined nor limited by the immediate realities 
of the situation in which they find themselves, 
and which must be combated before that inner 
life can find true expression. 


Tom Milne. 


PARAS PATHAR 


(The Philosopher 's Stone) 



PATHER PANCHALI 


Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1957. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. 

Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Ravi Shankar. 

Leading players: Tulsi Shakraverty, Kali 

Bannerjee, Rani Bala. 

Black and white. Club. 16mm 90 minutes. 

Parasha Dutta is a shabby, middle-aged 
clerk, a good husband and kind to children 
(though unhappily childless himself), living out 


a dreary existence in which nothing ever 
happens and there is little joy on the horizon. 
One day, sheltering from the rain on his way 
home from the office, he dozes off and 
wakes to find a mysterious black stone in front 
of him. It turns out (through the agency of 
a child) to have unusual powers, being the 
legendary philosopher’s stone which has the 
property of turning base metals to gold. After 
wrestling in vain with his conscience, Parash 
Dutta decides to use the stone to secure the 
wealth and comforts so far denied him; and 


translated to a new social whirl in which he 
is sadly out of place, he finds his troubles only 
just beginning ... 

Something of a potboiler slipped into Ray’s 
schedule because of delays on THE MUSIC 
ROOM, THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE was his 
first foray into fantasy, and one that would 
probably have been a good deal more success¬ 
ful had he not tried to contain the fairytale 
elements within a straitjacket of neo-realism. 
The result is uncomfortably reminiscent of De 
Sica’s MIRACLE IN MILAN: a whimsically 
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sentimental little parable in which the script, 
based on a short story by Parasuram 
(pseudonym of the scientist Rajshekar Bose), 
takes some rather obvious satirical sideswipes 
at such straw dummy targets as politics, 
economics, justice, philanthropy, culture, 
romance and social etiquette. 

No Ray film is without its charm, however, 
and THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE has many 
felicities like the delightful sequence in which 
Parash Dutta grandly embarks on a taxi-ride for 
the 'first time in his life (in a genuine taxi 


festooned with fanciful decorations which Ray 
had discovered), to end up imagining himself as 
immortalised in bronze along with an imposing 
array of statues of former British statesmen. 
And it is very possible, in a rather talkative 
film, that some of the humour escapes trans¬ 
lation. As Chidananda Das Gupta has noted: 

‘Who except a Bangali would be thrilled by 
the period flavour, the characteristic quality of 
Ranibala’s song as she plays on the “Table 
Harmonium”, dressed up in ail her finery? 
How infinitely it expresses the fulfilment of her 


little dream! Who again but a Bengali would 
entirely understand the scene of Tulsi 
Chakravarty’s speech at the meeting on his 
over-night promotion to leadership by riches? 
As so often in a social comedy, the dependence 
on the spoken word is almost complete in 
PARAS PATHER’. 

Tom Milne 


Short: 

SATYAJIT RAY (Dir.: 
U.S.A., 1968. 30 mins.). 


James Beveridge. 


THE MUSIC ROOM 

Dec* 19, 7.00 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1958. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. 

Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Ustad Vilayat Khan. 

Leading players: Chabi Biswas, Ganga Pada 
Basu, Kali Sarkar, Padma Devi. 

Black and white. Certificate U. English 
subtitles. 100 minutes. 

In its simplicity, its tenderness, its concern 
for the dispossessed of this world and the lives 
they aspire to build in it - in a word, in its 
humanism - The Apu Trilogy’ is of course 
universal. Based on a story by Tara Shanker 
Bannerjee about a zamindar, the last survivor 
of a noble Indian house who cannot come to 
terms with the material progress that has over¬ 
taken his way of life, THE MUSIC ROOM is 
much more specifically Indian in approach. 

In a vast and crumbling mansion, an old 
man sits brooding like Orson Welles’ Mr. Clay in 
THE IMMORTAL STORY, remembering the 
glories that were once his by right as well as by 


(Jalsaghar) showing with DEVI 


inclination. An aristocrat who has lived out his 
time, attended now only by one faithful old 
retainer, he sits surrounded by the remnants of 
splendour that remain after his treasures have 
been sold to pay for his extravagances: an 
elephant, a white horse, and above all the music 
room into which his love and his fortune all 
went to provide feasts for the imagination. 
Outside, anathema to his ears, the roar of 
lorries heralds the inexorable approach of 
modern urban civilisation as his neighbour, 
a moneylending property speculator, draws 
ever nearer in his threat to engulf the estate. 
Already on the verge of bankruptcy, in a 
gesture of grandiose folly that is the despair 
of his ancient retainer, he arranges - partly to 
satisfy his own cravings for beauty, partly to 
put the artistic pretensions of his nouveau 
riche neighbour in their place — one last, 
magnificent soiree of song, music and dance. 

While implicitly acknowledging the selfish¬ 
ness and waste, the inequity of a world in 
which fortunes can be squandered to satisfy 
one man’s childishly obstinate monomania, 
the mood of the film is entirely one of 


complicity with this man’s imagination and 
its need to live in beauty. The camera’s slow, 
unhurried exploration of the empty 
echoing palace at the beginning; the eagerness 
with which it hovers as the dusty, cobwebbed 
music room is opened up and cleaned, wide- 
eyed in wonder as the hoisted chandelier at 
last brings it to glittering life again; the long, 
ecstatically rapt takes during the climactic 
dance sequences: throughout the film, from 
mourning to celebration, Ray’s direction 
records the death of a way of life, a suicide 
(both metaphorical and actual) not only 
willingly undertaken but welcomed because 
pure, unsullied beauty can no longer survive 
untarnished in a crassly material world. 

Although the past splendours may here be 
less accessible to Western eyes than those loved 
and lamented in the sets, costumes and manners 
of SENSO - Ray makes no attempt to abridge 
the musical scenes, and some appreciation at 
least of the intricacies of Indian song and dance 
is a prerequisite - there is an astonishingly 
strong thematic analogy between the two films. 

Tom Milne. 


DEVI (The Goddess) showing with THE MUSIC ROOM 


Dec. 19. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India. 1960. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on a story by 
Prbhat Kumar Mukherjee. 

Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Ali Akbar Khan. . 

Leading players: Chabi Biswas ( Kahkinkar ), 
Sharmila Tagore C Doyamoyee ), Soumitra 
Chatterjee ( Umaprasad ). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 93 minutes. 

DEVI is something of an odd film out in 
Ray’s career. For one thing, it is unusually 
densely, almost melodramatically plotted, 
abandoning his more familiar mode in which 
situations develop out of the leisurely 
interactions of characters. For another, dark and 
broodingly obsessive in tone (a mood 
beautifully sustained by Subrata Mitra’s 
chiaroscuro camerawork), it has a tinge of the 
Gothic also unique in Ray’s work if one excepts 
its more conventional appearance in the 
'Monihara’ episode of THREE DAUGHTERS. 

The goddess of the title is a seventeen-year- 
old bride, loving, vivacious and charming, who 
is left in the care of her father-in-law while her 
husband returns to the city to complete his 
studies. Enchanted by the girl, the old man 
bemusedly envisions her as the maternal 
goddess Kali; and at his orders, despite her 
protests, she is set apart to be worshipped. 
At first mildly amused, she soon finds herself 
in a terrifying trap, abandoned for reasons of 
self-interest by the relatives who might be able 
to persuade the old man to see reason: believed 
to have supernatural powers of healing, 
supposedly already proven, she is confidently 
expected to cure the little nephew she adores 
and who is dying. 

The extraordinary power of the lilm springs 
less from its treatment of the conflict between 
science and superstition than from what one 
might describe as its prescient plea for women’s 
liberation. As a thesis denouncing the terrorist 
domination exercised by the Hindu religion 
(running away, the heroine is defeated in her 
last bid for escape by her superstitious awe of 
the prayer-wheel she finds mysteriously 



abandoned in her path on the shore), DEV T 
had enough contemporary bite - although i 
period film set a hundred years ago - to bt 
refused an export licence for a time because o 
the fury it aroused in religious circles. But 
what one remembers, more hauntingly, is the 
perception and sympathy with which Ray 
details the plight of a woman so adored that she 
is treated, literally, as an object. 

Doyamoyee, the ‘Goddess’ (a superb 
performance by Sharmila Tagore) and her 
husband Umaprasad (an equally fine one from 
Soumitra Chatterjee) are in many ways proto¬ 
types for the couples whom Ray was later to 
explore from an increasingly (though always 
non-dogmatic) feminist viewpoint. He, like 
all of Ray’s heroes, is a variant on the etern-V 
student, an aspiring poet who is bookish 


fantastical and charmingly tentative, unable 
quite to offer the lead which his wife so 
desperately needs. She, though helpless in her 
rebellion against being turned into an object of 
worship because she is alone, was to be 
followed by a series of sisters who grew 
steadily in stature: the hoydenish tomboy in 
THREE DAUGHTERS who suddenly emerges 
like a butterfly not only into feminity but to 
strength and maturity; the wife and daughters 
who all eventually assert their independence in 
KANCHENJUNGA; the wife in MAHANAGAR 
who hole her family together in difficult 
times; and oi course Charulata, finally discover¬ 
ing and sserting a spirit of rather more than 
equality. 

Tom Milne 













TWO DA UGHTEM (Teen Kanya) 


Dec. 30. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1961. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the stories by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Anil Chatteijee ( Nandalal, 
the postmaster), Chandana Baneiji (. Ratan), 
Soumitra Chatteiji ( Amulya ), Aparna Das 
Gupta ( Mrimnoyee ). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
U. 114 minutes. 

In 1961, Ray made an excellent document¬ 
ary celebrating the centenary of the birth of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the legendary writer and 
founder of Santineketan, a centre for the study 
of music, dance, drama, painting, sculpture, 
pottery and weaving where Ray had enrolled 
as a student the year before Tagore’s death. As 
a more personal tribute, he also made THREE 
DAUGHTERS, based on Tagore stories 
featuring women of contrasting classes. 

Possibly because it is the least complex, and 
therefore adapts itself most easily to the limited 


time available in a portmanteau film, the first 
story (The Postmaster’) is probably the most 
completely successful. Resentfully taking up 
his appointment in a remote village, the new 
postmaster (a deliciously pompous performance 
by Anil Chatterjee) is devotedly looked after 
by a little orphan peasant girl who not only 
protects him from the ravings of the local 
madman (alarming, but actually harmless), 
but nurses him through a bout of malaria plus 
panic. Patronisingly adopting the child as a 
pet, he begins to open new horizons for her by 
teaching her to read; but in his determination 
to get back to the comforts of civilisation, he 
all too easily forgets all about her. 

Rather more resonant, ‘Samapti’ marks an 
important stage in the development of Ray’s 
treatment of women. After passing his 
examinations, a student returns to his native 
village to find that his mother is determined 
to marry him off. Crossly rejecting her chosen 
bride, he nevertheless offers to marry the 
village tomboy, who has caught his eye (and 
piqued his pride by her mockery of his 
pretensions). Making the best of a bad job, his 
mother duly makes the necessary arrangements 
despite furious protests from the tomboy. 


mahanagar (The Big City) 


Jan. 2. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

Indja. 1963. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Narendra Nath Mitra. 

Photography: Sub rata Mitra. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Madhabi Mukheijee (Arati 
Majunder ), Anil Chatteijee {Subrata Mujunder), 
Haradhan Baneijee {Mr. Mukherjee), Haren 
Chatterhee {Father). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
U. 131 minutes. 


Made just before CHARULATA, 
MAHANAGAR tackles precisely the same 
theme - a woman’s breakthrough to self- 
awareness and self-fulfilment — with the 
difference that where Charulata is a Victorian 
lady learning that she can be a writer and 
thinker, the heroine of MAHANAGAR is a 
contemporary city housewife learning to cope 
with the fact that her husband, through no 
fault of his own, is unable to support his 
family. Proceeding by indirections, 


CHARULATA is a masterpiece by comparison 
with which MAHANAGAR looks like a rough 
draft, making, as Penelope Houston unkindly 
but accurately put it, ‘a De Sica statement 
rather than allowing a situation to expand of 
itself’. 


This is of course unfair. For much of its 
way MAHANAGAR is vintage Ray, quizzic¬ 
ally and disarmingly funny as the forces of 
diehard tradition are routed when the elderly 
father, a retired schoolmaster adamant that no 
female member of his family shall go out to 
work, is trapped in a Catch 22 situation 
whereby he absolutely must have a new pair of 
glasses, and the only way he can get them is 
if his daughter-in-law takes a job. Timidly 
the sheltered housewife ventures into the 
outside world, survives an interview, and 
embarks on her first day as a knitting-machine 
saleswoman, plucking up courage to ring her 
first doorbell, only to run away in fright when 
a man answers. 

Gradually her horizons expand: with the 
discovery that she is not only good at the job 
but enjoys it; with the pleasantly unfamiliar 
feel of crisp new notes in her pay packet at the 
end of the week; with the wide-eyed realisation 


CHARULATA (The Lonely Wife) 


Jan. 2. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1964. 

Script: Satyajit Ray; based on the story 

Nashta Nirh by Rabrindanath Tagore. 
Photography: Subrata Mitra. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Soumitra Chatteijee {AmaT), 
Madhabi Mukheijee {Charulata), Sailen 
Mukherjee {Bhupati Dut ). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
U. 124 minutes. 

Based on a novel by Rabindranath Tagore 
and set in 1880, CHARULATA tells the story 
of an upper class Bengali who devotes all his 
energies to running a political newspaper, 
determined to prove that though he may 
be rich, he is certainly not idle. Meanwhile his 
young wife Charulata, bored and neglected, 
drifts into a tentative affair with his charmingly 
feckless young cousin Amal, a decadent poet. 
Basically, except for a wonderfully moving 
reconciliation at the end, that’s all there is of 
plot. But with Ray what counts is not what 
happens but how, and the film is richly and 
tenderly funny in its observation. 

Nowhere has Ray been more Jamesian 


than in his use here of dialogue and settings 

to evoke the ambivalent aftermath of attitudes 
and feelings that result when one culture is 
imposed, half-absorbed, upon another. On the 
one hand, the husband with his Victorian 
beard, braces, starched collar, eyeglasses and 
perennial pipe; his house, cool, bookish and 
elegant, a private study in which the wife 
should remain discreetly useful and decorative 
in the background; his literary associates, 
citing Macaulay and solemnly toasting Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberals in a wonderful 
flurry of Anglicisms. On the other, the wife, 
still wearing the traditional sari; her refuge, the 
wildly overgrown orchard which her husband 
has never quite got around to turning into a 
formal garden, eternally sunny and mysterious¬ 
ly preserving something of timeless tradition; 
the encounters there with the charming young 
poet whose interest, less in literature than in 
her, sparks off her discovery that she can think 
and even write as well as either he or her 
husband. 

At least partially structured by the exquisite 
score Ray himself wrote for it, in which four 
main motifs not only evoke the emotional 
boundaries of loneliness, love, loss and 
aspiration, but are used to shuffle these 
emotions into unexpected character 


What follows is a variation on THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW, wonderfully tender and 
funny, and played to perfection by Soumitra 
Chatterjee and Aparna Das Gupta. But the 
bitterly ironic undertone remains: too 
emancipated to agree to an arranged marriage 
with a girl he does not love, the hero fails to see 
that he is denying the same privilege to the 
bride of his choice. 

The third story (‘Monihara’ or The Lost 
Jewel’) was cut by Ray himself for reasons of 
length on the film’s original release in Britain. 
A virtuoso essay on the macabre, it begins 
splendidly with the appearance of a distraught 
narrator in a wildly overgrown garden surround¬ 
ing an old dark house. The tale of terror he 
unfolds (and tries to comprehend) concerns a 
frigid, childless woman whose passion for 
jewels, driving her patient husband to the 
brink of ruin, becomes an obsession allowing 
her to rest even after her death in mysterious 
circumstances. The bravura technique, all 
shadows and angles as sinister prowlings and 
strange noises indicate the presence of the 
unseen, is undeniably effective even if a little 
long drawn-out. 

Tom Milne 


that an emancipated Anglo-Indian colleague 
actually uses lipstick. Her education is mean¬ 
while echoed, in reverse as it were, by her 
husband, a poorly paid bank clerk whose pride 
in his wife’s achievement is accompanied by a 
wry realisation (the money he has to borrow 
from her; the lipstick he finds in her bag; the 
tin of cigarettes he couldn’t afford but which 
she gives him) that her independence is being 
won partly at his expense. 

Towards the end of the film, however, the 
tone changes from unforced observation to 
declamation, not so much in the incidents 
themselves as in the techniques employed. The 
husband loses his job when the bank fails and is 
besieged by panicky investors (hand-held 
shots); the father loses his savings and has a 
heart-attack (we see his stick clattering 
symbolically down a long, dark flight of stairs); 
the wife confronts her boss (hitherto bluffly 
likeable, but now heavily and sinisterly under- 
lit) with her resignation because of his racial 
prejudice against the Anglo-Indian girl; a bleak 
nocturnal urban landscape echoing Antonioni 
and THE ECLIPSE; jobless but united, husband 
and wife face the future hand-in-hand. Here, 
one senses that Ray is both simplifying and 
over-stressing to make sure that (Indian) 
audiences get the point. 

Tom Milne 


combinations, CHARULATA is a difficult film 

to describe fully in its rich, elusive allusiveness. 
Perhaps the best hint as to its formal 
mechanism comes from Ray himself: ‘I’m very 
conscious at all times of the musical aspect of 
a film, of its rhythm, of its silences and of its 
general pattern. I’m a great lover of Mozart, 
and certainly I had Mozart in mind when I 
made CHARULATA, very much . ..’ 

Slow and stately rather than joyous and 
febrile, CHARULATA does not immediately 
conjure comparisons with LA REGLE DU JEU, 
another film based on a Mozartian structure. 
Yet the two films work in very much the same 
way, though Ray is carefully nurturing a new 
social order in the process of emerging, and 
Renoir gleefully shredding to pieces an old one 
that already has one foot in the grave. 
Comparison between the two film-makers is 
inevitable anyway, since Ray evokes Renoir at 
so many points, most notably in his use of 
landscape (the luxuriously wild and sunstruck 
orchard which commands sweet romance in 
CHARULATA as surely as the riverbank in 
UNE PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE), and in his 
conviction that, since ‘everyone has his 
reasons’, there are really no absolute villains in 
this world. 

Tom Milne. 
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THE AD VENTURES OF GOOPY AND BAGHA (Goupi Gyne, Bagha Byne) 


talent outside the palace, with the result thal 
he is banished by the infuriated king. 
Wandering in the forest, he teams up with 
Bagha, an aspiring drummer also exiled from 
his village. Granted three wishes in a magical 
encounter with the King of the Ghosts, they 
ask for food and raiment, for slippers that will 
transport them wherever they wish, and for 
music which will spellbind all who listen. 
Promptly winning a musical contest, they are 
summoned to another palace as court 
musicians. Then war threatens, they volunteer 
to become mediators, and a desperate 
adventure ensues. . . 

Although there are occasional longueurs 
in the knockabout humour, the character¬ 
isations have a nice edge of Lewis Carroll to 
them (the bad king, for instance, isn’t really 
bad at all, and wouldn’t harm a soul except 
when he is under a spell from the wicked 
wizard, when he can’t help but run about 
bawling ‘Chop off their heads!): while Ray 
handles the various transformations and 
magical manifestations with both skill and 
great good humour, mingling the traditional 
(the wizard perambulating in accelerated 
motion; hair standing straight up on end at 
moments of panic) and the almost surrealist- 
ically modernistic (the King of the Ghosts 
materialising, in a leafy, moonlit forest, against 
a backing of flashing neon lights). 

The pity is that subleties in the songs, 
delightful enough in themselves (they were 
composed by Ray himself), almost inevitably 
tend to escape Western audiences. As Marie 
Seton has noted: The songs are sharply 
different in tonal character: for example the 
fourth, where the Bad King in a bad mood 
orders “Chop off their heads” (the heads of 
those who do not want to fight), the song’s 
style is a parody of the South Indian classical 
song. The last song, the one that freezes the 
war, has two distinct moods, the first that 
the soldiers ordered to fight are in reality 
famished; the second, that it is useless to fight 
battles’. 

Tom Milne 
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Jan. 20. 


Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1968. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Upendrakishore Boychowdhury. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Tapen Chatteijee ( Goopy ), 
Robi Ghose {Bagha), San tosh Dutt ( King of the 
Halla), Durgadas Banneijee {King of Amloki). 
Black and white (part in colour). English 
subtitles. Certificate U. 118 minutes. 

Subtitled ‘a fairytale for adults’, THE 


ADVENTURES OF GOOPY AND BAGHA 
is based on a Bengali tale written by Ray’s own 
grandfather, Upendrakishore Roychowdhury. 
Actually, the ‘adult’ aspects of the film are the 
weakest, chiefly involving some mild and rather 
laboured satire on the follies of war. The 
‘childish’ elements, on the other hand, are a 
delight, revealing a gift for fantasy which 
reminds one that Ray, before becoming a 
film-maker, had already begun to make a name 
for himself as an illustrator of children’s books. 

The son of a humble grocer, convinced that 
he is a great singer, Goopy is persuaded - by 
villagers anxious to preserve their own ears 
from his musical efforts — to demonstrate his 


DA YS AND NIGHTS I N THE FOREST (Aranyer din Ratri) 



desultorily but expectantly as they squabble 
over their guidebooks and the likelihood of 
ever reaching their destination: not the river¬ 
side inn with its two attendant gallants, but a 
rest-house which the grumbling caretaker has 
to be bribed to open up and which boasts as 
neighbours two attractive young women. Like 
the daughter in UNE PARTIE DE 
CAMPAGNE, one of the young men is reticent 
and romantically expectant in contrast to his 
extravagantly ebullient or morose companions; 
and like her, Ashim finds a brief moment of 
love. 

Out of a series of deliciously funny mishaps 
as the visitors eagerly try to pursue acquaint¬ 
ance with their two promisingly attractive 
neighbours - Ashim surprised at his ablutions 
at the outside washing-trough by the 
strolling ladies; all four waking too late after 
a night of heavy drinking to appear in response 
to a formal invitation to breakfast - Ray 
gradually distils a magical world of absolute 


Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1969. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Sunil Ganguly. 

Photography: Soumendru Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Soumitra Chatteijee {Ashim), 
Subhendu Chatteijee {Sanjoy), Samit Bhanja 
{Harinath), Robi Ghos e {Sekhar). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 115 minutes. 

Ray’s most overtly Renoir-ish film, DAYS 
AND NIGHTS IN THE FOREST might almosl 
be a remake of UNE PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE 
transposed to another time and place anc 
through another sensibility. Instead of th< 
French bourgeois family setting off for a picnk 
by the river in a Hurry of finicky urban fuss 
four young men leaving Calcutta for a few 
days holiday in the country, chatting 


stasis. A shimmering summer’s day, a tranquil 
forest clearing, two women strolling in a shady 
avenue, wistful yearnings as love and the need 
for love echo plagently. Absolutely central to 
this magic is a scene in which virtually nothing 
happens. A rug is spread out in the sun, a 
picnic is lazily enjoyed by the river, a silly 
parlour game is played sitting in a circle. 
Nothing happens, yet the setting holds out the 
same promise of peace and fulfilment as the 
garden with the sun rippling over the girl on 
the swing in CHARULATA or the snowcapped 
peak emerging from its shroud of mist in 
KANCHENJUNGA. Elsewhere jobs may have 
to be won or lost, problems be solved or hang 
heavy, love be fought for or forfeited, but not 
in this world of stasis where people and their 
half-denied dreams merge in fulfilment with 
the harmony of their surroundings. 

An illusion, of course. Subsequently 
released from its suspension, time recalls to 
Ashim that he had once before met the girl he 
has fallen in love with, at a cocktail party where 
he had been too sophisticatedly blase to notice. 
Yet now, his self-assurance deflated, his 
detachment destroyed by the realisation of his 
own shallowness, he has perhaps undergone 
sufficient metamorphosis to win: promising 
nothing, she scribbles her telephone number 
on a five-rupee note for him. Ostensibly an 
airy comedy of manners, DAYS AND NIGHTS 
IN THE FOREST is in fact as much more than 
that as The Three Sisters or The Cherry 
Orchard, or indeed UNE PARTIE DE 
CAMPAGNE: a delicate study of the way in 
which stasis brings about change (or maybe 
vice versa), with the harmony that induces 
Ashim’s metamorphosis subtly counterpointed 
by the tiny waves of disruption surging in the 
wake of his three friends and their inability 
to seize the opportunities offered them to 
remake themselves. _ 

Tom Milne 
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THE AD VERSAR Y (Pratidwandi) 


Jan. 23. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1970. 

Script: Stayajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Sunil Ganguli. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy, Pumedu Bose. 
Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Dhitiman Chatteijee 

(Siddhartha Choudhury ), Indiri Devi (, Sarojini ), 
Debraj Foy ( Tunu ), Krishna Bose (. Sutapa ). 
Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 110 minutes. 

THE ADVERSARY inaugurated a series of 
directly committed political films v/hich 
continued with COMPANY LIMITED, 
DISTANT THUNDER and THE MIDDLEMAN. 
Ray’s stock immediately rose in India, and in 
his Biographical Dictionary of the Cinema, 
David Thompson summed up a not uncommon 
feeling even in the West that ‘the most 
encouraging aspect of Ray’s recent career is 
his troubled attempt to discover a modern 
Indian subject’. (What else, one wonders, had 
he been doing in THE MUSIC ROOM, 
KANCHENJUNGA, DAYS AND NIGHTS IN 
THE FOREST?). 

Actually, although occasionally resorting to 
the displays of ‘technique’ that marred 
MAH AN AGAR, each of these films 
incorporates a political theme that can be 
reduced to words of one syllable, so stressed 
that its implications are unavoidable, while 
Ray continues his perenially fascinated 
exploration of character, of relationships, of 
the influence of past on present in shaping 
patterns of behaviour. In THE ADVERSARY, 



the polemic is stated in the opening sequences 
- play the Establishment game or you lose - 
as Siddhartha, a medical student forced to give 
up his studies after his father’s death, finds 
himself unable to get a job because his candour 
at interviews always end with him being 
labelled a communist. 

Although uneasy about his younger 
brother’s uncompromising activism, Siddhartha 
is being driven slowly and inexorably into 
taking a direct political stance when he is 
sidetracked by moral issues: his attractive 
sister’s suspicious relationship with her 
employer; his friend’s theft of Red Cross 
money for a night out; his first unhappy taste 
of high life (uncensored Swedish film, night¬ 
club, prostitute). At which point one of Ray’s 


magical heroines intervenes, hailing him from a 
doorway, frightened because all the lights in her 
house have gone out, but overcome with 
confusion at her own daring as soon as the 
fuse is mended. And in their gradually evolving 
romance, Siddhartha finds not a solution but 
an indirection. 

In a city (Calcutta) where misery is not only 
extreme but subject to extremes (by turning 
his head, he can see a hideous beggar and a 
group of American hippies enthusing over the 
city’s beauties), Siddhartha’s dilemma is 
beautifully encapsulated by an accident. A 
child is knocked down by a chauffeur-driven 
limousine; rushing up to do battle'with his 
fists, Siddhartha suddenly halts, nonplussed by 
the sight not of the face of oppression, but of 
another child, shaken and terrified, weeping in 
the back of the car. Where his brother can 
wipe out human sympathy along with the past 
in furtherance of his terrorist dedication to a 
new future, Siddhartha cannot. ‘Do you 
remember that bird?’ he asks, dredging up a 
treasured memory from their shared child¬ 
hood. ‘Bird?* says the brother blankly. 

Rejecting direct and probably ineffectual 
involvement, but also rejecting an opportunity 
to set his foot on the ladder to success, 
Siddhartha finally accepts banishment to the 
country in an ill-paid, dead-end job. And there, 
secure with himself, his love, and his past as 
the same mysterious bird sings outside, he 
settles down to write a letter to the girl in the 
city: ‘I don’t expect to be happy here, but my 
worries are nothing to yours, and they’ll vanish 
when I get your letter . . .* 

Tom Milne 


COMPANY LJ^HTED(Seemabadha) 



Jan. 23. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1971. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel bv 
Shankar. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Barum Chanda (Shyamal 
Chatterjee ), Sharmila Tagore (. Sudarshuna, 
known as Tutul ), Parumita Chowdhary 
(ShyamaVs wife), Harindranath Chatto 
padhyaya ( Sir Baren). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
U. 112 minutes. 

COMPANY LIMITED works in very much 
the same way as THE ADVERSARY, switch¬ 
ing the polemic from the temptation to grab a 
machine-gun to the pressure to maintain the 
status quo. Because he has made an error 
which means that a large export order of 
electric fans is jeopardised since they must be 
held up as defective, a young tycoon’s future as 
a tycoon hangs in the balance. Compromising 
with his conscience, he allows the sinister 
personnel manager to stir up discontent among 
the factory workers to the point of a strike, 
thus providing an excuse for the delay in filling 
the order. 

Sharply satiric (golf at the country club is a 
must for aspirants to the boardroom), studded 
with irresistibly quirkish characters (the 
septuagenerian company president with a 
harmless penchant for pretty girls and a fatal 
one for telling an endless, incomprehensible 
yarn about Lord Auchinleck), the theme is 
perfectly realised. But the depth of the film 
lies in its pursuit of two oblique lines: the 
hero’s preoccupation with his past, which never 
quite allows him to be satisfied with either his 
success or his motives; and his love for the 
sister-in-law who remembers him as he once 
was, in whose quizzical face his self-betrayal 
is mirrored. 

COMPANY LIMITED is probably the best 
of Ray’s ‘political’ films, partly because it 
eliminates most of the self-conscious stylistic 
effects used to underline Siddhartha’s dis¬ 
orientation in THE ADVERSARY (the images 
projected in negative which evoke his father’s 
death, for instance, or the various Fellini-ish 
fantasy inserts), but more particularly because 


it manages to find room for the Jamesian- 
Chekhovian subtleties that had become 
characteristic of his earlier work. There is a 
superb example near the beginning of the film 
as the hero and his wife go out to a party. A 
university graduate who has abandoned a 
teaching career to go into industry and is now 
a promising young executive with a firm of 
electrical appliance manufacturers, he is - as 
we quickly realise - simultaneously nursing 
high hopes of being offered a seat on the board 
of directors and feelings of vague regret foi 
what might have been. 

And as the door closes behind them as they 
leave for their party, the camera lingers to note 
the evident (and somewhat chillingly 
impersonal) signs of new affluence in the now 


empty room, finally moving over and coming to 
rest by the open window as the curtains billow 
out and a sound is heard, remote and 
mysterious, echoing dully somewhere far away 
in the city like Chekhov’s ‘sound of a snapped 
string, dying away, mournful’ in THE CHERRY 
ORCHARD. Only later do we realise that what 
we heard was the sound of one of the terrorist 
bombs that have become part and parcel of 
life in the protest-torn city; and only later does 
it take on its full meaning as, made uneasy and 
vaguely regretful by encounters reminding him 
of his native roots, he nevertheless remains too 
comfortable and sheltered by his success to 
acknowledge that his own moment for protest 
has passed him by. 

Tom Milne 
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DISTANT THUNDER (Ashani Sanket) 



Jan.27. 

] Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1973. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Bibhuti Bhusan Bannerji. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Soumitra Chat:erjee 

(Gangaeliaran Chakravarty), Babita (Ananga), 
Romesh Mukerji (Biswas), Chitra Bannerji 
(Mali). 

Kastman C olour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 101 minutes. 

Short: 

THE INNER EYE (Dir.: Satyajit Ray. India, 
1972. 22 mins.). 

More in line with the earlier Ray tradition 
(not surprisingly, since like The Apu Trilogy its 
source is a Bannerjee novel), and again set in 
the past (the 1939-45 war), DISTANT 
HI UNDER broaches the problem of famine. 
‘Over five million people in Bengal starved or 
died in epidemics because of what has come 
j to be known as the man-made famine of 
j 1943'. an end-title declares; and the process of 
j ii> making by man is ruthlessly dissected. 

Because of the war, food is diverted for military 
| u>e. because of the diversion, stocks dwindle 
! and prices rise; because prices rise, profiteers 
hoard to make them rise further; because of 
profit, people starve. 

Disarmingly direct in its logic, DISTANT 
THUNDER is much less so in using its Brahmin 
hero as a prism through which to refract the 
various implications of the story, l rom a caste 
traditionally acting as priest, teacher and doctor 
all rolled into one, and supported by the village 
as a mark of fespect, the Brahmin (an 
endearingly funny and moving performance by 
Soumitra Chatterjee, who played Apu as a 
young man and remained Ray’s quintessential 
hero in a whole string of films) has to learn 
largely through the agency of his strong-minded 


and sensitive wife, not only exactly what it is 
he is supposed to be preaching, teaching and 
prescribing, but how to earn the respect he is 
automatically accorded. Faced by their own 
increasing hunger as well as by the starving 
beggars who begin to haunt their lives, the crux 
of the matter for these two good and slowly 
evolving people comes when the wife’s friend, 
an untouchable literally untouchable by the 
Brahmin caste, lies dying of starvation outside 
their house. In Indian terms, his decision to 
break the caste taboo by burying her to save 
her body from the jackals, and the wife’s silent 
approval, amount to a full-scale revolution. 

In India. Rav was criticised for making this 
film in colour (as though people should starve 
only in black-and-white). In fact his use of 
colour is amply justified when one realises 
that the lush green landscapes suggest a time 


of plenty: not drought, but man is responsible 
for the famine. As fully justified is Ray’s 
return to the allusive style of CHARULATA 
and DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE FOREST, 
notably for the remarkable opening sequence. 
A hand floats just beneath the surface of a 
river, apparently dead; then the hand begins to 
toy idly with the water, the camera pans to 
reveal a girl bathing, five fighter planes fly 
overhead, and she murmurs ‘How beautiful!* 
as they pass in formation. Long before we 
learn that Singapore has fallen and that the 
distant thunder of war will bring famine to the 
village, the presence of death has already been 
intimated. Almost the only false note in the 
film is the declamatory last shot, with its sil¬ 
houetted vision of starving millions stretching 
to infinity. 

Tom Milne 


THE MIDDLE MAN (JanaAranyer) 


Feb.6. 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1975. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the novel by 
Shankar. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Pradip Mukherji (Somnath 
Bannerjee ), Satya Bannerji (Somnath \s father), 
Dipankar Dey (Bhombof), Lily Chakravarti 
(Kama la). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
AA. 131 minutes. 

In 1972, having just completed the ‘trilogy’ 
comprising THE ADVERSARY, COMPANY 
LIMITED and DISTANT THUNDER, Ray was 
asked (in an interview with Bhristian Braad 
Thomsen) whether these films implied a new 
political awareness on his part. ‘Possibly’, Ray 
replied, ‘but politics has also come increasingly 
to the surface in the last three or four years. 
You feel it every moment of the day in 
Calcutta: not just the bombs and the 
explosions, but meeting people and walking the 
streets w ith the posters on the walls. Of course 
I have never been unaware of politics, but 1 
have deliberately not used political issues as 
such in my films because I have always felt 
that in India politics is a very impermanent 
thing. Political parties break up very quickly, 
and I don’t believe in the Left as such any 
more. There are now' three communist parties 
in India, and I don’t really see what that 
means . . . There’s a revolutionary character in 
THE ADVERSARY, which is enough for the 
more simple-minded people. They don’t see 
the depths of the film, they just see that there 
is some mention of politics’. 

After momentarily opting out with the 
airily inconsequential THE GOLDEN 
FORTRESS (an enchanting children’s film with 
the boy hero playing Watson to India’s answer 
to Sherlock Holmes), Ray made THE MIDDLE¬ 
MAN, a film which appears to express his 
disillusionment not only with the muddle and 
violence of Indian society, but also (since it 



almost wilfully avoids any ‘depths’) with the 
superficiality of Indian audiences. Progressing 
from the temptation to grab a machine-gun 
in THE ADVERSARY, then the pressure to 
maintain the status quo in COMPANY 
LIMITED, Ray now shows the status quo’s 
ultimate crack-up under the weight of its own 
inadequacies. 

In THE MIDDLEMAN, bureaucracy has 
broken down (‘We have three kinds of roads - 
bad, very bad, very, very bad’), the economy 
has run mad (for ten job vacancies, one million 
applicants), and the hero, a more than bright 
student, gets a less than average mark because 
his irritated examiner wasn’t able to borrow a 
pair of spectacles when doing his correcting. 


Unable to find a job, Somnath is persuaded to 
become a middleman, buying cheap and selling 
dear; dealing in anything, he is eventually faced 
by a request for a cailgirl, and on finding that 
she is the sister of a close friend, has to 
confront the problem of whether he is really 
the sort of person who does this sort of thing. 
Having successfully evaded the issue without 
really trying, he melts slightly shamefacedly 
into the almost Dickensian world of cynical 
corruption into which he had, willy-nilly, been 
thrust. Funniest of the three films, THE 
MIDDLEMAN is also the most uncompromis¬ 
ingly bitter, since Ray’s hero accepts his lot, 
almost without question, as a viable alternative. 

Tom Milne 
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THE CHESS PL A YERS (Shatranj ke Khilari) 




Feb. 3-5,7-9. 


Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1977. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. Based on the story by 
Munshi Premchand. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Sanjeev Kumar (Mirza Sajjd 
All), Saeed Jaffrey (Meer Roshan All), Amjad 
Khan {Wajid Ali Shah , Nawab of Oudh ), 
Richard Attenborough {General Outram). 
Eastman Colour. English subtitles (Urdu and 
English dialogue). Certificate A. 124 minutes. 

THE CHESS PLAYERS is not exactly 
a new departure for Ray, but might perhaps 
be described as an attempt to combine the two 
approaches to communication which had 
hitherto tended to divide his films into private 
or public utterances. Nationalistic audiences 
can, if they so choose, read the film as a simple 
ideological statement warning against any 
recurrence of the decadence and moral 
turpitude which allowed colonialist imperialism 
to march on unchecked; but the subtle 
ambivalence of Ray’s treatment makes it a good 
deal more than that. 

Based on a Hindi story by Munshi 
Premchand written some fifty years ago, THE 
CHESS PLAYERS (Ray’s first non-Bengali 
film) is set in the Indian state of Oudh in 1857, 
during the last days of the Mogul Empire. 
Impoverished elsewhere by wars, embarrassed 
by loans they cannot repay, the East India 
Company is preparing with Britannia’s blessing 
to take over the richest province in India. 
Rendered economically essential by the 
mounting financial pressure of colonial 
expansion, the annexation is already a fait 
accompli to which the Nawab’s consent is 
required merely as a matter of form. 

The polemic is despatched in an opening 
sequence using cartoons, caricatures, political 
squibs and animations to sketch in a partisan 
but wholly accurate history of England’s greedy 
colonisation of India. The entertainment is 
catered for, delightfully, by the follies of two 
noble chessplayers (the sum and substance of 
Prechand’s much simpler story) so obsessed 
by the game that they forget everything - even 


candy logic nice nis motner, wno very 
pertinently asks Outram why the East India 
Company did not guide her son with advice if 
they felt his administration was lacking, Wajid 
Ali Shah is nevertheless well aware of the 
mousetrap into which he has been coerced. 
Recalling that he once behaved as a real king, 
raising an army to defend his frontiers 
(engagingly, his memory conjures a regiment of 
‘pretty girls in pretty dresses on pretty 
horses’), only to be told not to bother as 
British troops would take care of all that, he 
neatly summarises the colonial dilemma: 
What will the king do then, if he doesn’t 
bother about his kingdom?’. 

His answer, found on the throne to which 
one of his songs came like a mysterious gift, 
was to express his innermost self, and by so 
doing, to turn Lucknow into a garden of 
happiness and beauty. If it also contained its 
quota of the unhappy and underprivileged, his 
defence is stout: ‘I’ve been a bad king. If my 
people had come to me and said so, if they 
said you’re making us suffer, we don’t want 
you, I would have cast away my crown then 
and there. But they didn’t. Because I went 
out to them and showed them my true self. 
I was not afraid to show them what kind of a 
king I was. Even after ten years I can see the 
love in their eyes. And they love my songs. 
They sing them’. 


To Outram, as a foreign potentate who flies 
kites, dances like a nautch girl, and keeps 
harems of concubines for his pleasure while 
staunchly observing his prayers five times a 
day, Wajid Ali Shah remains an enigma, never 
more so than in that final confrontation. 
Having already decided to disband his army 
rather than spill his people’s blood by offering 
resistance, he cannot bring himself to abdicate 
in answer to foreign pressure, and instead hands 
Outram his turban’ ‘I can bare my head for 
you, but I cannot sign that treaty’. Once again 
Wajid Ali Shah reveals his inner self, and 
Outram’s outrage is the incomprehension of a 
man faced by a mute, alien mystery. Of a 
colonial administrator, in fact, faced by native 
resistance to political or cultural paternalism. 


Tom Milne 


Ray, of course, is not so naive as to suggest 
that artistic talent compensates for misrule, or 
that if the peasant has no bread he can eat 
opera. His Wajid Ali Shah is the first to admit 
that his administration had been poor and that 
in this he has been a bad king. Not stooping to 


the fates of their marriages and their country - 
to pursue their continuing duel on the chess¬ 
board. At the still, secret centre of Ray’s film, 
however, is the character of the Nawab, Wajid 
Ali Shah, scarcely mentioned by Premchand. 
By temperament a poet and musician, he was 
not born to rule; but having acceded to the 
throne more or less by accident and found 
himself more or less a puppet ruler for the 
British, he proceeded to make Lucknow 
famous for the elegant riches of its culture. 

Fascinatingly, Ray views Wajid Ali Shah 
almost (but not quite) exclusively through the 
character of General Outram, the puritanical 
Scotsman charged with enforcing Her Majesty’s 
takeover bid. Shocked by what he sees as 
decadence and immorality (the King’s 
concubines, the glittering, voluptuous opulence 
of his court entertainments), Outram is also 
puritanically determined to be scrupulously 
fair, even to the point of having his aide recite 
one of the King’s love poems in the original 
Hindi, followed by an embarrassed translation 
for his benefit (‘Doesn’t strike me as a great 
flight of fancy, I’m afraid’, Outram comments 
drily). Still morally offended but convinced 
that what he has to do is morally justified, 
Outram approaches the King on his mission of 
dethronement with a humility born of his 
obscure glimmerings of sympathy, only to be 
shocked and baffled anew when the King, 
handing over his crown, proudly intimates that 
no one can deprive him of his royalty . 

Ray does not explain, leaving his ‘royalty’ 
hovering in the air like the Hindi love poem 
whose beauty we can sense (if not understand) 
through the reading by Outram’s aide. 
Musically, however, it has already been 
construed by the exquisite little song 
composed, the King says, on the day he 
ascended the throne, and heard again as he is 
commanded to leave it. The creation of beauty 
is its own regality. 


THE ELEPHANT GOD (Joi Baba Felunath) 


Feb. 10 (unconfirmed). 

Director: Satyajit Ray. 

India, 1978. 

Script: Satyajit Ray. 

Photography: Soumendu Roy. 

Music: Satyajit Ray. 

Leading players: Soumitra Chatterjee, Uptal 
Dutta, Santosh Dutta, Siddartha Chatteijee. 
Eastman Colour. 112 minutes. 

“Virtually a sequel to THE GOLDEN 
FORTRESS (1975), Ray here re-introduces his 
Indian Sherlock Holmes called Feluda 
(Soumitra Chatterjee) accompanied once again 
by his young Dr. Watson, now a teenager. This 
time the pair get involved in the mysterious 


theft of a valuable gold statuette of Ganesh (the 
Elephant God) whilst visiting Benares on 
holiday. This is a return for Ray as well 
(Benares being the setting for APARAJITO), 
and he uses the city as a vivid backdrop for the 
action. Although this film is rather more 
talkative then GOLDEN FORTRESS, Ray 
lays out the plot and clues in easy stages as 
Feluda interviews one suspect after another; as 
the atmosphere becomes more threatening it is 
almost as if Ray is creating his own kind of 
Feuillade world as well as paying homage to 
the mainstream of detective fiction (the long 
passage when Feluda pursues a suspect through 
the alleys and little tenements of Benares is 
rather like a Hathaway film of the 40s but with 
an exotic setting). But it is in the scenes on the 


ghats that Ray produces his best satire and 
most anachronistic moments: the laying of the 
trap for the master criminal, the bizarre 
appearance of pistols from beneath priests’ 
robes. Chatterjee is as benign as ever, the 
silent opening sequence makes a lovely 
introduction to the adventure, and Ray’s own 
music offers some piquant orchestrations. Not 
a major work but very enjoyable if taken in the 
right spirit”. 

John Gillett/LONDON FILM FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMME (1979). 

Note: THE ELEPHANT GOD is unconfirmed 
at the time of going to press. Please watch for 
later announcement." 
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It Alan Pakula didn’t exist, one feels, 
auteurist film criticism might almost have 
invented him as a perfect model for the 
strengths and weaknesses of its own methods. 
As far as auteurism has come to mean identify¬ 
ing a film with its director, Pakula is a salutary 
lesson: the seven films he produced for director 
Robert Mulligan before turning director himself 
at age forty arguably owe as much to the man 
who has since made THE STERILE CUCKOO 
(British title: POOK1E), KLUTE and COMES 
A HORSEMAN as to the man who has made 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS, SUMMER 
OF ’42 and SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR. At 
the same time, the continuity of Pakula’s work 
as both producer and director confirms the 
usefulness of looking for a single authorial 
personality through a confusing flux of collab¬ 
orations and production circumstances. 

The diversity of recent Mulligan films (and 
their infrequency: four years between THE 
NICKLE RIDE and BLOODBROTHERS) must 
qualify any hard and fast assessment one 
might be tempted to make about what each 
man contributed to the films they worked on 
together - and perhaps that is just as well. 
One might suggest, however, that whatever 
the collaborative chemistry of those first seven 
films, it has since borne more consistent and 
rewarding fruit in the career of Alan Pakula 
than of Robert Mulligan. And to confirmed 
auteurists, certain links are so obvious as to be 
incontrovertible: THE STERILE CUCKOO, 
Pakula’s first film as director, could in thematic 
terms just as easily have been a product of 
Pakula-Mulligan; KLUTE, his second and 
apparently a complete departure in style, 
actually moves in a direction suggested by 
THE STALKING MOON (his last film with 
Mulligan), which it resembles in story, 
relationships and (urban/Western locales not¬ 
withstanding) imagery. Pakula’s ‘cinema’ 
has since gone further in that direction and, to 
bring the invidious comparison to an end, the 
‘haunted romanticism’ that always seemed the 
most appealing feature of Pakula-Mulligan 
seems definitively to have split between 
Pakula’s articulate paranoia and Mulligan’s 
receding sentimentality. 

It’s Pakula’s articulateness that in another 


way makes him a gift to criticism. A solid, old- 
fashioned drive for thematic clarity, for work 
that expresses a coherent body of thought, 
differentiates him from the ‘new’ Hollywood 
directors who communicates with their 
audience first through sensation, which is often 
a delight in the machinery of cinema itself. In 
an interview in American Film (December- 
January 1979), Pakula provides a perfect 
summary of those ideas and of the personal 
qualities that explain why they take the form 
they do: “All I know is that one part of me 
once wanted to be a psychiatrist, another part 
of me would have been very happy being a 
historian. I am very interested in political 
society, and I am very interested in the 
personal pursuit of happiness”. His films could 
even be as neatly divided as this formulation 
suggests: the first three (THE STERILE 
CUCKOO, KLUTE, LOVE AND PAIN AND 
THE WHOLE DAMN THING) occupying 
the personal corner, the next two (THE 
PARALLAX VIEW, ALL THE PRESIDENT’S 
MEN), in the political, and his most recently 
seen film in Britain, (COMES A HORSEMAN) 
combining the two in the mythological 
concerns of the Western, the American cinema’s 
archetypal meeting ground for public and 
private history. 

Proof of the strength and consistency, the 
clear thematic and visual design of Pakula’s 
films, is the fact that they can be described 
both in terms of these group similarities and 
certain overall characteristics. Going from 
THE STERILE CUCKOO, the story of a 
doomed college romance, to KLUTE, a film 
noir, private-eye yarn for the Seventies, Pakula 
was himself surprised to discover that they were 
basically about the same sort of relationship 
(repressed, isolated male drawn to his female 
opposite, self-destructively acting out her 
fantasies). LOVE AND PAIN rather awk¬ 
wardly and self-consciously put the seal on this 
theme: withdrawn American teenager and high- 
strung English spinster begin emotionally to 
break out of themselves during a holiday tour 
of Spain. The anarchy of the piece, zigzagging 
from comedy to tragedy to farce, from light- 
fingered satire (the place where Christ once 
trod, their guide points out, in Nicholas Ray’s 


KING OF KINGS) to pathetic indulgence, 
from LOVE STORY to CARRY ON, 
emphasised how the best of Pakula, and the 
best of American cinema, roots even its most 
radical departures in a certain kind of genre 
integrity. COMES A HORSEMAN is probably 
his most successful film to date in that respect 

- also, unfortunately, his most underrated. 
An oft-told tale of range war in essence, its 
story is complicated from a two-sided into a 
four-sided conflict (rootless cowboy; independ¬ 
ent woman rancher; old-time land baron; new¬ 
fangled oil business) and visually tilted so that 
the great outdoors acquire a brooding Gothic 
texture. 

Pakula’s two films about contemporary 
political society, THE PARALLAX VIEW and 
ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN, ostensibly 
have the least in common with the traditional 
genres. Investigative journalism and/or political 
horror stories may, however, be the one new 
genre of the Seventies - which in turn 
resembles the hoary gumshoe thriller. In style 
and dramatic strategy, THE PARALLAX 
VIEW has a lot in common with KLUTE, and 
Pakula deliberately evokes situations in which 
the American hero has traditionally proved 
himself - barroom brawls, last-minute escapes 

- only to demonstrate finally how ineffective 
he is, just another figure in the pattern. ALL 
THE PRESIDENT’S MEN, based on certain 
real-life incidents in which the good guys came 
through and the villains met their downfall, 
draws optimistically on the same movie 
concepts - and ran into criticism for suggesting 
that all’s right in the real world so long as the 
heroes are still around. What Pakula does with 
the known facts of ALL THE PRESIDENT’S 
MEN is to turn them into a metaphor — the 
bright, white environment of the Washington 
Post, where truth is dragged screaming into 
the light, opposed to the political darkness all 
around - that might be seen as the key to his 
technique overall. What we see, particulaily 
the emotional pain and effort revealed through 
Pakula’s other great strength, his use of actors, 
is played off against what we don’t - silence, 
darkness, the world of shadows where movies 
always seem to have been most at home. 

RICHARD COMBS 
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TO KILL A mockingbird 

Dec. 9. 

Director: Robert Mulligan. 

U.S.A., 1962. 

Script: Horton Foote. Based on the novel by 
Harper Lee. 

Photography: Russell Harlan. 

Music: Elmer Bernstein. 

Leading players: Gregory Peck ( Atticus Finch), 

Mary Badham (Scout Finch), Philip Alford 
(Jem Finch), John Megna (Dill Harris). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 129 minutes. 

Set during the Depression in a sinister 
American town in the Deep South, TO KILL 
A MOCKING BIRD has liberal lawyer Gregory 
Peck fighting a losing battle against injustice 
while his children terrify themselves with stories 
about their bogey-man (a mentally retarded neigh¬ 
bour whom they have never seen). Mulligan’s 
film is interesting not as a liberal tract but as an 
incredibly atmospheric depiction of a world of 
fear (both real and imaginary) as perceived by 
the children. As John Russell Taylor has noted 
(Sight and Sound, Autumn 1971): 

“It is significant that by far the least effect¬ 
ive part of TO KILL A MOCKING BIRD is the 
half-hour devoted to the trial of a negro accused 
of raping a white girl, with defence lawyer Greg¬ 
ory Peck playing as so often our ideal liberal 
hero and for the moment at least dominating 
the situation. Here the film’s child characters 



are relegated to more incidental spectators of 
their father’s professional set-piece. Elsewhere 
they are unmistakably centre-stage, and the film 
is all too uncomfortably gripping so long as it 
strikes at the dark fantasy world and scarcely 
less dark real world in which they live, unbk’now* 
st to their father and the adults with whom they 
come into contact. Here everything is sinister 
and dark: the local lunatic they build into a 
bogey-man; the relatively sane but vengeful 
neighbour who tries to take out his grudge 
against the father on them; the glimpse of a 
half-understood, and therefore all the more 


intimidating, adult world of prejudice, lynch- 
law and finally violent death. Admittedly, help 
does eventually come from a most unlikely 
quarter - the ‘bogey-man’ turns out to be a 
friend in disguise - but that hardly modifies the 
overall picture the film presents of everything 
outside the close-knit circle of the children as 
dark and sown with unnamable terrors. And 
this, even though the apparent message of the 
subject - so effective in getting Gregory Peck 
an Oscar - would seem to be a liberal-humanist 
one of right somehow, if only indirectly, trium- 
phing in the end” 


UP THE DO WN STAIRCASE 


showing with BABY THE RAIN MUST FALL 


Dec. 21 

Director: Robert Mulligan. 

U.S.A., 1967. 

Script: Tad Mosel; based on the novel by Bel 
Kaufman. 

Photography: Joseph Coffey. 

Leading players: Sandy Dennis (Sylvia Barrett) 
Patrick Bedford (Paul Barringer), Eileen 
Heckart (Henrietta Pasterfield). 

Technicolor. Certificate A. 123 minutes. 


For his third New York film, Robert 
Mulligan left behind the male protagonists of 
THE RAT RACE (Tony Curtis) and LOVE 
WITH THE PROPER STRANGER (Steve 
McQueen) and exchanged the world of the 
struggling musician of those stories for that of 
an idealistic young female teacher who is 
thrown into the melting pot of New York 
ghetto school life. After being interested in 
the project by Alan Pakula, Mulligan did much 
research in order to familiarise himself with the 
special characteristics of school life in New 
York, and to discover why the system was 


breaking down. “We spoke to 24 and 26 year- 
old men and women teachers and saw how 
their dreams were crushed by the bureaucracy, 
by the amount of p^aper work and silly rules, 
to the point where* there was no chance to 
teach,” he said in an interview published in 
Films and Filming (January 1979). “And they 
had to keep whatever spark they had alive. 
It’s very hard to say I’ll be back next year when 
there’s no visible applause for your work. 
Maybe one student would come up and say 
thanks to them, but that would be it . . .” 

“Alan [Pakula] was the one who first read 
the novel, and it took me a while to see what he 
saw in it. I enjoyed the read, but my concern 
was can we make a movie about this, because it 
is so episodical. It was so beautifully written, 
so loaded with vignettes that I said I believe 
it. But the question was how to find a way to 
tell that story . ..” 

In an excellent article on Mulligan’s work 
published in The Velvet Light Trap (No. 13), 
John Belton outlined the director’s approach 
to his subject: 

“Much of the effectiveness of UP THE 
DOWN STAIRCASE comes from the film’s 


sense of place. Mulligan constructs a private, 
self-contained world out of the high school 
which, in its vitality and vividness, excludes 
the existence of any world outside the school. 
All the film’s action is confined to the school 
and to the streets immediately around it. When 
Alice Blake jumps out the window, she literally 
leaves the film’s world: the character 

disappears and is not mentioned again. The 
same thing happens when Joe Ferone leaves. 
And we never see Miss Barrett outside of the 
environment of the school. In a way, the film 
is more directly about place than people. The 
bustle, confusion and noise at the beginning 
of the film introduce us to an atmosphere and 
mood more than to characters . . . 

“In UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE, the 
events that occur and the emotions that the 
characters feel are understood more by the way 
Mulligan chooses to shoot them in the environ¬ 
ment than by the characters themselves or by 
the script. What emerges in the film, and in 
much of Mulligan’s other work, is a tremendous 
sense of the chracters’ emotional integration 
with their setting: their feelings are part of it 
and it is part of them . . .” 


BABY THE RAIN MUST FALL 


showing with UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE 


Dec. 21. 

Director: Robert Mulligan. 

U.S.A., 1964. 

Script: Horton Foote. Based on his own play 
The Travelling Lady. 

Photography: Ernest Laszlo. 

Music: Elmer Bernstein. 

Leading players: Lee Remick (Georgette 

Thomas), Steve McQueen (Henry Thomas), 
Don Murray (Slim), Paul Fix (Judge Ewing). 
Black and white. Certificate A. 81 minutes 
(cut from 93 minutes). 

Like many of Robert Mulligan’s films, 
BABY THE RAIN MUST FALL suffered from 
some last-minute cuts made by the production 
company. As Elizabeth Sussex noted in her 
review for Sight and Sound (Summer 1965): 

‘There are difficulties about the plot, 
transitions that baffle in a way that a director 
as cogent as Mulligan could never have 
intended. Here he is often oblique on purpose 
and sometimes opaque by accident, but pulling 
everything together is the feeling that lie has 
made his basic material (Horton Foote’s play 
The Travelling Lady) into something consist¬ 
ently his own. 

‘The lady in question (Lee Remick) is 
married to hillbilly singer Henry Thomas 
(Steve McQueen), who has just been released 


on parole from a penitentiary. Brought up by 
Miss Kate, a tyrannical spinster who has warped 
his personality with her determination to 
dominate and crush him, Thomas stabbed 
’someone in a fit of violence. Now the 
happiness of his reunion with his wife and 
little daughter is clouded by Miss Kate’s 
determination to make him give up this music 
and go to night school instead. Breaking under 
the strain of his attempt to defy her, Thomas 
gives in. Miss Kate dies, but learning that the 
sheriff has sworn to keep him to his promise, 
Thomas goes beserk, digs the earth off the old 
woman’s coffin and hacks at it with a knife 
until his friend over-powers him. It is the end 
of his bried freedom. 

‘The melodramatic aspect of all this is what 
finally prevents the film from working. 
Fortunately, however, it’s not what the picture 
is about. In a sense the couple are both travell¬ 
ing, but in different directions, and the picture 
is about the period when they stop, the time 
when they come together and are briefly at 
home. Appropriately, its outstanding quality 
is understatement, or at least the things that 
nobody can engineer and no one shouts about: 
the marriage, for instance, which can be taken 
up exactly where it left off, and which is so 
happy that it colours ‘all the wasted sad time 
stretching before and after.’ The home found 


by this couple, who have not lived together 
since their daughter of about five was born, 
is a little wooden house, painted white and 
standing in the middle of a flat Texan field. 
Outside it, and on its small verandah, are 
enacted all the most evocative scenes between 
them and their child (Kimberly Block, from 
whom Mulligan, always good with children, 
has drawn a remarkably delicate performance). 
Lee Remick, temperamentally ideal for her 
role, gives a kind of faultlessly low-key per¬ 
formance that is in itself a sufficient 
recommendation to see the film. Steve 
McQueen, less comfortably cast, emanates 
a kind of strength and goodness slightly at odds 
with the unbalanced character he protrays. 

“This too is part of the split that goes right 
down the middle of the film, the split between 
the psychological melodrama that wasn’t made 
and the sensitive mood film that was. McQueen 
belongs to the latter, and the plot in his case 
stands quite simply for the external forces that 
prevent continued happiness. Like the final 
image of Remick and McQueen passing each 
other in different cars (his symbolically large 
and white with bars on the windows) the film 
is at a crossroads from which the characters 
cannot move forward; they can only move 
away. The interesting thing is what Mulligan 
has made of this idea.” 
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POOKIE 


showing with LOVE WITH THE PROPER STRANGER 




i 


I 


i 


i 


Dec.11. 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A., 1969. 

Script: Alvin Sargent. Based on the novel The 
Sterile Cuckoo by John Nichols. 

Photography: Milton R. Krasner. 

Music: Fred Karlin. 

Leading players: Liza Minnelli (Pookie Adams) 
Wendell Burton (, Jerry Payne), Tim Mclntire 
(Charlie Schumacher ), Elisabeth Harrower 
(Landlady). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 107 minutes. 

POOKIE was Alan J. Pakula’s first film as 
director. The plot is set around Pookie’s (Liza 
Minelli) growing relationship with Jerry 
(Wendell Burton). They are both first year 
students - at colleges 75 miles apart. 

“In a quiet and for the most part unpreten¬ 
tious study of a relationship between two young 
students at rural colleges, (Pakula) displays the 
sensitivity and delicacy of touch which marked 
the best of the Mulligan collaborations (TO 
KILL A MOCKING BIRD, LOVE WITH THE 
PROPER STRANGER and BABY THE RAIN 
MUST FALL). Pookie is a girl whose integ¬ 
ration into the world around her is tenuous in 
the extreme. Her mother having died in child¬ 
birth. she lacks a parental model and her 
behaviour takes no account of conventional 


social restraints: she tells lies, makes shocking 
remarks in public, drives off roommates one 
after another. Insecure and constantly on the 
verge of hysteria, she experiences great difficulty 
in relating to others and compensates by dismis¬ 
sing them all as ‘weirdos* whose conformist 
values are worthy only of scorn. To these 
others Jerry - who is sensitive and tends to 
stand apart from the rowdy jocularity of the 
students in general - is an exception; but he is 
well-adjusted and has regular ambitions in life, 
and the threat that in Pookie’s eyes he will 
turn into a ‘weirdo’ provides the relationship 
with a source of underlying tension. Liza 
Minnelli in the title role, with her cropped hair, 
horn-rimmed glasses, toothy smile, shrill voice 
and breathless manner of speaking, is entirely 
compelling, even if much of what she says is 
difficult to catch; her control is such that in two 
scenes in particular - on the Greyhound bus and 
on the telephone to Jerry - she holds our atten¬ 
tion for minutes on end while Pakula just lets 
the camera run .... Pakula is often content to 
let the script speak for itself, with uncommonly 
long takes; at the best moments his direction 
brilliantly conveys Pookie’s disjuntion from the 
world about her, as in the sequence after the 
party in which she showers pillow feathers on 
students resting and softly playing guitars, and 
shatters the quiet with scathing attacks on their 
‘phony’ lives (Ninety per cent of Nancy Putnam’j 


LOV E WITH THE PROPER STRANGER 



body is by DuPont’).POOKIE is a deeply 

felt and highly accomplished movie.’* 

I 

Russell Campbell MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN. 


showing with POOKIE 


Dec.11 

Director: Robert Mulligan. 

U.S.A., 1963. 

Script: Arnold Schulman. 

Photography: Milton Krasner. 

Music: Elmer Bernstein. 

Leading players: Natalie Wood ( Angie Rossini ), 
Steve McQueen (Rocky), Edie Adams (Barbie), 
Herschel Bernardi (Dominick). 

Black and white. Certificate X. 100 minutes. 

“LOVE WITH THE PROPER STRANGER 
is a love story in which the menace is perfectly 
genuine, strong and difficult to resist. The 
principal characters - Steve Me Queen as the 
jazz musician who has casually impregnated a 


one-night pick up, Natalie Wood as the girl who 
consequently finds herself in an embarrassing 
situation - are superficially tougher, more 
urban, more in control of themselves and their 
environment than the central couple in THE 
RAT RACE; but their loneliness and insecurity, 
their divorce from their families and from the 
city in which they live, is finally no less disturb¬ 
ing. The climactic scene of their relationship, 
in which he, quite irrationlly, refuses to let her 
go through with a grimy backstreet abortion, 
merely crystallises something about the forces 
of life, of otherness, which are always, slowly 
but surely, bearing in upon them and which 
they can perhaps resist, perhaps escape from, 
only in a private retreat of their own making. 


KLUTE 


showing with THE STALKING MOON 


Dec. 19,21-23. 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A., 1971. 

Script: Andy K. Lewis, Dave Lewis. 
Photography: Gordon Willis. 

Music: Michael Small. 

Leading players: Jane Fonda (Bree Daniel ), 
Donald Sutherland (John Klute), Charles Cioffi 
(Cable), Roy Schneider (Frank Ligourin). 
Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate X. 114 
minutes. 

‘Levels upon levels upon levels. Like all 
good films, Alan Pakula’s KLUTE tells several 
stories at once, not so much in layers which 
peel away one by one to reveal hidden depths, 
as in parallel steps leading relentlessly up to the 
dark at the top of the stairs. 

“First story, and mainspring of the action: 
a highly respectable Pennsylvania businessman 
has disappeared, the only clue to the mystery 
being the fact that he apparently wrote an 
obscene letter to a callgirl in New York, a 
slender lead which sets private eye John Klute 
off on his trail through the labyrinth. Second 
story: the callgirl, Bree Daniel, seriously deter¬ 
mined to change her ways, is not only taking 
acting lessons, but undergoing psychoanalysis 
because she is honest enough to admit that her 
wishes and her subconscious drives are very 
different things. Third story, and this one 
sustaining many dimensions, the reverberation 
of the moment when Bree’s guard of dry self- 
analysis drops to reveal something much more 
vulnerable, and she confesses, ‘You’ll laugh, 


but I’m afraid of the dark.’ Initially, she tells 

Klute this because she has been frightened by 
a sinister, unseen presence on the roof; but it 
also underlines her nervous shying away from 
involvement when she realises that Klute’s way¬ 
ward passion for her is beginning to change into 
tenderness; and finally, in the unstated, secret 
motif of the film, it illuminates her failure to 
realise that this love, which she at last dares to 
accept, is the darkness she fears. 

“Tangentially, at least, with its superb 
chiaroscuro apprehension (the colour is perfectly 
dominated) of the darker, more mysterious and 
bizarre locations, KLUTE seems to me much 
more authentically Chandlerish than all those 
films from HARPER onwards which tried so 
consciously, and self-consciously, to reproduce 
the idiosyncratic world of the Forties thriller. 
Perhaps because it doesn’t try so hard. But 
more, I think, because it realises that things 
have changed so that, to quote the Godard of 
LE PETIT SOLDAT, ‘The time for action is 
past....the time for reflection is beginning.’ 

“So KLUTE begins on a note of contem¬ 
plative obsession. First, in a scene of mute, 
suspended puzzlement which exudes a sense 
of lingering trauma akin to Bertolucci’s 
SPIDER’S STRATEGY, the missing man’s 
family and friends are 9een transfixed at a 
dinner-table with one empty place speaking 
volumes at the end, while the facts of the case 
are quiet ly recapped by a police lieutenant. 
Then come the credits, hypnotically super- 


For there is the possibility, if hone more, of 
strength in loving union. 

“Certainly this implies sentiment, but not 
necessarily sentimentality. There is an 
abrasive reality and precision about Mulligan’s 
realisation of the places his characters live in, 
the people they meet, which constantly works 
against the sentimentalising tendency. Indeed 
in all his films the sense of place and atmosphere 
plays a leading role. The New York scene as we 
see it in several of his films is fresh, unhackneyed 
and believable: scene s like the girl’s first meet¬ 
ing with the man’s parents in LOVE WITH THE 
PROPER STRANGER." 

John Russell Taylor/SIGHT AND SOUND 

imposed over a miniature tape-recorder with 
a girl’s voice droning on and on, quietly, 
obscenely, tantalisingly, half revealing another 
mystery one cannot quite grasp. 

“Almost immediately, strong plot-hooks 
are thrown out, establishing swiftly and 
elliptically that Bree Daniel (Jane Fonda), having 
failed to get a modelling job she has auditioned 
for, has gone back to prostitution, and that she 
is to be the first point of attack for Klute 
(Donald Sutherland), who agrees to take the 
case because he happens to be a friend of the 
family, and because the police have failed to 
get anywhere in six months of investigations. 

The wheels start turning for a splendidly trad¬ 
itional film noir : the dark, shadowy figure, 
sometimes heard but mostly sensed, behind 
windows and on the rooftops, keeping a sin¬ 
ister watch on Bree; the seedy parade of pimps 
and madame, and the two callgirls, one dead 
and the other a junkie, also soon to die, who 
may be the key to the mystery; the inevitable 
showdown in a dark, deserted tailor’s shop 
with the homicidal maniac stalking his victim 
from a camouflage of headless tailor’s dummies. 
All fine, rousing stuff, but as the film progresses, 
one realises that not only are these plot-hooks 
not grappling, they were never designed to 
grapple. Or at least, not in the traditional 
narrative sense.*' 


Tom Milne 

SIGHT AND SOUND (Autumn 1971). 



































THE STALKING MOON 


showing with KLUTE 



The danger that THE STALKING M 


Dec. 19,21-23. 

Director: Robert Mulligan. 

UJS.A., 1969. 

Script: Alvin Sargent; based on the novel by 
Theodore V. Olsen. 

Photography: Charles Lang. 

Music: Fred Karlin. 

Leading players: Gregory Peck ( Sam Varner ), 
Eva Marie Saing ( Sarah Carver ), Robert Forster 
(Nick Tana), Noland Clay (boy). 
Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate A. 109 
minutes. 16 mm. 

“In his first Western, and one of his few ex¬ 
cursions outside the city, Mulligan has aimed at 
a pristine simplicity. Taken simply as a thriller, 
the film’s plot suggests an earlier Gregory Peck 
movie, CAPE FEAR, transposed to the West. 
Where in CAPE FEAR Peck was a modern law¬ 
yer driven to violence to protect his family 
from a vicious killer, here he is a long service 


cavalry scout retiring from the army in Arizona 
to his remote mail order ranch in New Mexico. 
Reluctantly he takes with him a white woman 
(Eva Marie Saint), recently released from ten 
years of Indian captivity, and her half-breed 
9 on. In their wake, leaving a trail of corpses, 
comes the boy’s father, an implacable Apache 
cheif called Salvaje. 

“Until the very end we never catch more 
than the merest glimpse of this menacing figure; 
rather we sense him as an inimical force of nat¬ 
ure in a way that recalls D. H. Lawrence’s com¬ 
ment that ‘white men have probably never felt 
so bitter anywhere, as here in America, where 
the very landscape, in its very beauty, seems a 
bit devilish and grinning, opposed to us.* Indeed, 
at the allegorical level, THE STALKING MOON 
could almost be based on Lawrence’s observ 
vations on the love-hate relationship between 
the Indian and the white man in his essay on 
Fenimore Cooper, for basically the picture is 
about the struggle between the pioneer and the 
Apache for the soul of the little half-Indian boy. 


faces with its reduction of dialogue to a min¬ 
imum is that too conscious an exploitation of 
understatement can become no statement at 
all; and, unquestionably a film so simply con¬ 
ceived at this stage in the game is necessarily an 
extremely sophisticated work. Still, I feel that 
Mulligan’s achievement is fairyly considerable 
at all levels; not only in such remarkable seq¬ 
uences as the one at the desolate railroad depot 
where Peck buys tickets for the woman and her 
son and is then overcome by the immensity of 
their shared loneliness, but also in the final 
desperate battle where the advantages shift so 
rapidly between the combatants. If the mythic 
grandeur and poetic resonance that he seeks 
ultimately elude him, Mulligan at least consist¬ 
ently avoids the easy effect and empty rhetoric 
into which similar undertakings have so often 
been lured.” 


Philip French/ 

SIGHT AND SOUND (Spring 1969) 


LOVE AND PAIN AND THE WHOLE DAMN THING 


Dec. 20. 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A., 1972. 

Script: Alvin Sargent. 

Photography: Geoffrey Unsworth. 

Music: Michael Small. 

Leading players: Maggie Smith (Lila Fisher ), 
Timothy Bottoms (Walter Elbertson ), Don 
Jaime de Mora y Aragon (Duke), Emiliano 
Redondo (Spanish gentleman). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate A. 113 minutes. 

Surprisingly in view of the meticulously 
constructed KLUTE, Pakula’s next film proved 
to be a curiously uncertain mixture of humour, 
pathos and romance. A prim English woman, 
Lila Fisher (Maggie Smith), and a clumsy young 
American, Walter Elbertson (Timothy Bottoms), 
meet on a coach tour through sunny Spain, 
slowly come to confide in each other and event¬ 
ually fall in love. The problem with the film, 
as Richard Combs noted in his M.F.B. review, is 
that ‘the calculations of romantic comedy cut 
across Pakula’s more exact instinct for emotional 
contrast. 

“As the Spanish scenery first takes shape 
around his two hapless sightseers, Pakula strikes 
a familiar response from his material. The 
pathetic couple are framed with a dry solemnity 
through archways and porticos, dwarfed by the 
crumbling edifices (one bizarre shot has Walter 
laid out in asthmatic exhaustion at the bottom 
of the frame while some architectural splendour 


soars above), and lost within the sprawling, 
sunny reach of the piazzas. A peculiar sense of 
space is created around the characters, people 
as foreign to themselves and each other as they 
are to their surroundings. Unfortunately, LOVE 
AND PAIN seems to have nowhere to go from 
there, except further reduce the stature of its 
embarrassed lovers through the pummelling 



comedy of the script and a sfcheme of action 
which leaves them skittering grotesquely over 
the surfaces of a vulgar tourist dream. Pakula’s 
work, both as producer and director, has always 
been most precise in those nebulous areas of 
fantasy where his people struggle to arrive at a 
private peace and to fit themselves into the 
world. The juvenile lovers of POOKIE drift 


apart as the boy is drawn by other imaginative 
necessities, and the laying of ghosts takes almost 
literal form in KLUTE and in the strangely 
similar Mulligan collaboration, THE STALKING 
MOON. But the stop-overs of sunny Spain offer 
no purchase, and it was obviously part of Pakula’s 
comic purpose that they shouldn’t: balconies 
are a blaze of flowers while picturesque villages 



shimmer in the background; Lila and Walter first 
lose their inhibitions after an evening spent in 
the heady atmosphere of flamenco dancing and 
chirruping castanets; and a guide draws then- 
attention to a spot where the feet of Christ once 
trod ‘in Nicholas Ray’s production of KINGS OF 
KINGS’.” 

Richard Combs/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN. 


INSIDE DAISY CLOVER 


showing with LO VE AND PAIN AND THE WHOLE DAMN THING 


Dec. 20. 

Director: Robert Mulligan. 

U.S.A., 1967. 

Script: Gavin Lambert; based on his own 

novel. 

Photography: Charles Lang Jnr. 

Music: Andre Previn, Dory Previn. 

Leading players: Natalie Wood (Daisy), 

Christopher Plummer (Raymond Swan), Robert 
Redford (Wade Lewis), Roddy McDowall 
(Baines), Ruth Gordon (The Dealer). 
Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate X. 107 
minutes. 

“An Englishman’s imaginary view of Holly¬ 
wood’s corrosive influence on its starlets in the 
Thirties: that is what INSIDE DAISY CLOVER 
amounts to, and if the effect of the film does 
not match the great SUNSET BOULEVARD’S 
it is because Gavin Lambert’s script, from his 
novel, is wanting in wit and supreme self- 
confidence. The opening sequence finds Daisy, 
a scruffy, crop-haired teenager, lounging on a 
faded Angel Beach, California, in 1936. The 
news that her voice has at last attracted the 
attention of a film producer overawes and 
excites her. Stardom is achieved with deadly 


swiftness thanks to the showmanship of Ray¬ 
mond Swan, her calculating Svengali. But 
Lambert is not interested in how she reaches 
the top but rather in what happens when she is 
there - ‘streaking through life like a hare with 
the hounds after her’ as her lover - and, later, 
one night husband - says pityingly. Americans 
‘little Valentine* is driven to hysteria by the 
glittering, proprietorial Swan; the only retreat 
is to childhood, an age of beach-dreaming and 
blowing up houses with a merry laugh. 

“Mulligan manages to give horrible validity 
to the relationship between Swan, Mephisto-? 
phelian in his generosity and final vicious re¬ 
jection, and Daisy, all nerves and naivety at 
the beginning, all silence and introspective 
eyes at the end. Plummer’s performance af¬ 
fords further proof of his brilliance as an 
actor in the Olivier tradition, and Mulligan’s 
eyes for handsome detail steers the film through 
its occasional clinches and portentous silence. 

Peter Cowie INTERNATIONAL FILM GUIDE 

(1967). 

“....one of Mulligan’s best, and most rad¬ 
ically under-estimated, films. Here too it is 


remarkable, given the subject and its structure, 
how generally downbeat the handling is. The 
points of contact between INSIDE DAISY 
CLOVER and A STAR IS BORN are obvious, 
and are if anything emphasised in Gavin Lam¬ 
bert’s adaptation of his own novel. But the 
giddying progress of flie star Daisy Clover’s 
birth is made oddly spectral, with the studio 
rearing up about her in gloomy menace, the 
sound stages dark and silent, and the whole 
process presided over remotely by the strang- 
ly impassive, inhuman producer played by 
Christopher Plummer (significantly dubbed 
the ‘prince of darkness* by another of his 
‘creations’, the charming two-faced romantic 
star Robert Redford) and his even more remote 
and sinister consort. Nothing here of the wild 
acceleration which carried Vicky Lester to the 
heights and built us up for the big letdown; 
instead everything is kept muted, intimate, with 
the shadow of the madhouse to which Daisy’s 
mother (Ruth Gordon) has been thoughtfully 
confined brooding over all, and the recurrent 
metaphor of the world as a load of garbage on 
which human beings are merely flies to diminitfi 
even the biggest temporary triumphs.” 

John Russell Taylor/SIGHT AND SOUND. 
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THE PARALLAX VIEW 


Dec.22. 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A.. 1974. 

Script: David Giles, Lorenzo Semple Jnr. 

Based on the novel by Loren Singer. 
Photography: Gordon Willis. 

Music: Michael Small. 

Leading players: Warren Beatty {Joe Frady ), 
Paula Prentiss {Lee Carter ), William Daniels 
{Austin Tucker ), Walter McGinn {Jack). 
Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate AA. 102 
minutes. 

THE PARALLAX VIEW, undoubtedly the 
most complex (and persuasive) of the‘conspiracy 
theory’ cycle, had the misfortune to appear just 
as Watergate was winding to its close, and the 
light of day, as it were, was being thrown into 
these dark corners. The revelation that the 
perfidy of politicians was really a rather hum¬ 
drum affair perhaps took the sting out of 
PARALLAX’S brilliant distortions - commer¬ 
cially, at least, the film was a resounding failure. 
The dismissal of Nixon perhaps cleared people’s 
minds temporarily of the doubts that had been 
growing since the Kennedy assassination and 
the Warren Commission report. A certain sat¬ 
isfaction - that the demons could be exorcised 
- as well as cynicism came out of Watergate. 
Ironicallv, Pakula’s next project would be the 
Watergate testament, ALL THE PRESIDENT’S 
MEN, which shows how this new optimism (and 
the new hero, the investigative reporter) is 
vindicated in the teeth of PARALLAX’S all- 
pervasive and undefinable paranoia. 

Whatever their basis in reality, both films 
are dealing in fundamental American myths 
about the efficacy of the individual hero, and 
THE PARALLAX VIEW is perhaps the most 
interesting if only because it is the most sub¬ 
versive in this respect. It is organised as a 
series of set-pieces, a sequence of tests for the 
hero (and our expectations of him), from which 
he seems to emerge triumphant before the trap 
is finally closed. Reporter Joe Frady (Warren 
Beatty) stumbles on a mysterious organisation 
apparently engaged in training social misfits for 
the work of political assassination. He braves 
several attempts on his own life (a barroom 
brawl, a car chase, a booby-trapped yacht, etc), 
and eventually penetrates the organisation by 
passing himself off as a possible recruit. Such 


direct action proves a delusion, however; Frady 
is more completely understood by his faceless 
adversaries than he ever understands them, and 
in the end he becomes the Oswald-dupe in their 
latest slaying. 

One might object (as Philip French has done, 
in his review in Sight & Sound, Winter 1974/75) 
that the film is too caught up in its own paranoia 
to define satisfactorily the menace it is talking 
about. We never know, for instance, whether 
the assassination bureau is a left-wing or a right- 
wing conspiracy, or simply a professional organ¬ 
isation working for hire. Beneath the nebulous 
cloud of doubt that the plot produces, however, 
the film quite powerfully defines a cultural schism, 
a sense of disorientation and loss (or surrender) 
of control. The latter is explicitly demonstrated 
in the sequence where Frady, in order to prepare 
for the psychological t est he wi ll be give n by the 


Parallax organisation, is shown round a laboratory 
for the behavioural sciences. His own responses, 
it is emptied, could be measured, controlled and 
redirected somewhere on a scale between the 
lab’s resident specimens of ape and human 
psychopath. But the cultural earthquake that 
is going on is most resonantly defined in images 
(suggested by the film’s title) that combine 
Pakula’s interests as a social historian and his 
affinity as a film-maker for the mythological. 
Frady is patently a creature of the modern 
world, of electric typewriters and the Parallax 
organisation, emerging from his cocoon in the 
old-fashioned world of provincial journalism. 

In its stunning opening image, setting the stage 
for the first assassination, the film shows 
Seattle’s Space Needle sliding into view from 
behind an Indian totem pole. 

RICHARD COMBS 


ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN 


Dec. 23 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A.. 1976. 

Script: William Goldman. Based on the book 
by Carl Bernstein, Bob Woodward. 

Photography: Gordon Willis. 

Music: David Shire. 

Leading players: Dustin Hoffman {Carl 

Bernstein). Robert Redford {Bob Woodward), 
Jason Robards {Ben Bradlee ), Ned Beatty 
( Dardis ), Jack Warden {Harry Rosenfeld). 
Technicolor. Certificate A A. 138 minutes. 

“The British press have welcomed ALL THE 
PRESIDENTS MEN with uniform and only 
occasionally qualified enthusiasm; it is an ex¬ 
cellent film, and one is glad of this reception. 

Yet (with the honourable exception of Colin 
McArthur in Tribune) the stress has been pred¬ 
ictably misplaced: the film is perceived as a 
sort of documentary reconstruction about 
Watergate, and praised for its ‘realism’ and 
‘authenticity’, criteria in which our critics ap¬ 
pear to have boundless and totally unfounded 
confidence. 

“The term ‘realism* has by now acquired so 
many meanings as to be practically meaningless; 
‘authenticity’ is a very dubious criterion, every 
cinematic representation of reality being med¬ 
iated, shot by shot, and in a multiplicity of 
ways. Certainly it is a film about Watergate, 
based on ‘authentic’ (and already, of course, 
mediated) records; certainly, care has been 
taken to get the facts right and stick to them. 


But to counter-balance this false emphasis, it is 
necessary to insist on two points: that it is an 
American movie of the Seventies and that it is a 
film by Alan J. Pakula. 

“Dilys Powell, in her Sunday Times review, 
hits on one of the film’s crucial formal oppos¬ 
itions, but allows the perception to get swamped 
in waves of ‘authenticity’: the contrast between 
the dazzling white offices of the Washington 
Post and the dark, or at least subdued, interiors 
elsewhere in the film. The reconstruction of 
the Post newsroom is doubtless ‘authentic’; 
yet a film is an artificial construct, a system 
of structural and stylistic oppositions and 
strategies. 

“In fact, the most striking opposition 
involved here is precisely between the news¬ 
room (not just white and brilliantly lit, but 
continually full of activity, and with bright 
primary-colour books and furnishings) and that 
aspect of the film that, although authenticated, 
according to Dilys Powell ‘offends Probability’: 
the scenes with the mysterious informer known 
as Deep Throat, the inscrutable and (in the film) 
unexplained repository of Truth, in the shadows 
of an underground car park. 

“ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN is rooted, 
first, in a particular tradition of American 
cinema (and American ideology) on which it 
works its disturbing variations: the newspaper 
movie (e.g. HIS GIRL FRIDAY), with its cele¬ 
bration of American energy; the ‘exposure of 
the Truth’ movie (e.g. YOUNG MR. LINCOLN): 


and common to the two and to so much else 
(e.g. THE BIG HEAT), the archetype of the 
independent crusading hero (here split into two 
- Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman — a 
necessary complication wrought by ‘authenticity’ 
that may be one reason for the film’s reluctance 
to give either character/star much individual 
phych ology or private life). 

“The formal oppositions extend to many 
things beyond lighting and decor - for example, 
to camera style. Pakula’s work - or at least his 
urban trilogy KLUTE/THE PARALLAX VIEW/ 
ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN — is consistently 
characterized by a striking camera rhetoric. Here, 
this rhetoric manifests itself in two particularly 
clear and opposed forms. One is the use (familiar 
from the previous films) of extreme high angles 
or extreme long shots that emphasizes human 
tiny ness; particularly the near-obliteration of the 
individual in the urban-technological context of 
huge cities, ‘faceless’ buildings, concrete. 

“Deep Throat, however improbable, is 
crucial to the film’s meaning, and the meaning 
of Pakula’s work to date. The ‘Truth’ that is 
eventually brought to light - the brilliant white 
light of the newsroom - has its source in dark¬ 
ness and enigma. One may recall that the 
central opposition of KLUTE was between the 
notion of ‘permissiveness* (‘letting it all hang 
out*) and the notion of an order based on rep¬ 
ression: Klute himself remains an enigma to the 
end of the film, and certain visual motifs — voy¬ 
eurism through glass - link him with the film’s 
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CINEMA PRICES 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


Adult £1.1 Op 

Member 85p 

Life Member 65p 

Child (under 14 yrs.) 4 Op 

Pensioner 20p 

Season Ticket (6 months 
any 10 performances): 

Member £7.50 

Life Member £6.50 


(Reduced prices for organised 
parties from schools and colleges). 

BOX OFFICE OPENING TIMES 
The Arts Lab Box Office is 
open for the sale of memberships, 
advance bookings etc. at lunch¬ 
times between 12 p jn. and 2 p jn. 
and 15 minutes before and after 
performance times in the 
evenings. 

CLUB PERFORMANCES 
Member’s Guest £ 1.1 Op 

Member 85p 

Life Member 65p 

Pensioner (Member or Guest) 2 Op 

ADVANCE BOOKING 

Available for all performances 
Members’ prices are available only 
on production of a valid current 
membership card. Book in person 
or by post (enclose s.a.e.) from 
the Box Office at the Lab, (see 
Box Office Opening Times); or in 
person, by phone or by post 
from the ArtsShop, City Arcade, 
Birmingham, B2 4TX (021-643 
2514). 

PERFORMANCES 

Films are not shown continu¬ 
ously; all performances are 
separate at the times stated in 
the programme. Club perform¬ 
ances are restricted to members 
and their guests only; all other 
performances are open to the 
general public. Smoking and 
standing are not permitted in the 
cinema. 

DISABLED 

Facilities are limited. Please 
contact the Box Office (021- 
359 4192) in advance. 

LATECOMERS 

To avoid inconvenience to 
others, latecomers may be 
required to wait until a suitable 
break in the performance before 
admission. 

COFFEE BAR 
Monday to Friday: 

10.00 am. - 12.00 noon 
Coffee and cakes. 

12.00 - 2.00 pm. - Lunch 

2.30 pm. - 3.00 pm. - Closed. 
3.00 pm. - 5.00 pm. — Coffee 
and cakes. 

5.00 pm. - 530 pm. - Closed. 

5.30 pm. - 830 pm. - Hot 
food. 

830 pm. - 9.00 pm. — Coffee 
and cakes. 

Friday: open for coffee and cakes 
until 11.00 pm. 

Saturday: 

3.00 pm. - 5.00 pm. - Coffee 
and cakes. 

530 pm. — 10.30 pm. — Cold 
buffet. 

10.30 pm. — 1130 pm. - 
Coffee and cakes. 

Sunday: 

2.00 pm. - 530 pm. - Coffee 
and cakes. 

5.30 pm. - 830 pm. - Cold 
Buffet. 

8.30 pm. — 9.00 pm. — Coffee 
and cakes. 



HOLT STREET GALLERY 

Open during exhibition 
periods only, at the times given 
in the programme. 

TRAVEL SUBSIDY 

Organised parties may be able 
to claim a West Midlands Arts 
subsidy on travel costs for events 
other than films. Details from the 
Box Office. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


(Persons over 18 years 

only) 

Annual 

£3 

Joint Annual (2nd and 


subsequent persons 


at the same address) 

£2 


Life M’ship is now closed. 

MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 

Annual and Life Members 
receive programme booklets by 
post (except joint members), 
are admitted to cinema perform¬ 
ances at reduced prices, can 
purchase season tickets for 
cinema performances at a saving 
of 20% and receive invitations 
to exhibition previews on request. 


ARTS LAB STAFF 


Artistic Director 
Personal Assist, 
to Artistic Director 
Administrative 


Ted Little 
Mo Cumbo 


Gillian Clark 
Dave Hutchison 
Carol Flanagan 
June Hands 
Debbie Raikes 
Debbie Vernon 
Pete Walsh 
Dave Hutchison 
Cinema Librarian Neil Gammie 
Chief Projectionist Gerry Gradwell 
Dance Mo Cumbo 

Exhibitions Ted Little 

Music Jan Steele 

Penny van Weede 


Director 

Bookstall 

Catering 


Cinema 


Poetry 

Poster/Display 

Printing 

Projects Manager 

Secretary 

Membership 

Technical 

Theatre 


Ted Little 
Dave Hutchison 
David Hatton 
Jenny Allen 
Rob Taylor 
Jill Pope 
Mo Cumbo 
Rob Taylor 
Ted Little 


VOLUNTEER STAFF 

Front-of-house and coffee bar 
duties are undertaken by 
volunteer members who give their 
time on a regular or semi-regular 
basis. 


THE ARTS LAB 

Administered by Birmingham 
Arts Laboratory Ltd., a non¬ 
profit company limited by 
guarantee. It is a registered 
charity receiving financial support 
from West Midlands Arts, West 
Midlands County Council and the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. 


THE ARTS LAB 

ARTS LAB PRESS 

Holt Street 

11 Costa Green 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

B7 4BA 

B4 7ER 

021-359 4192 

021-359 7682 




CAR PARKING 

Street parking is available in 
Holt Street, Aston Road, Love 
Lane and Oxygen Street. 


BUS STOPS (see map) 

In Lister Street: WMPTE 14, 
43,93,94, 

In Aston Street: WMPTE 26 
and 55 (from city only), 161 and 
168 (limited stop). 

In Corporation Street: 
WMPTE 64, 65, 66, 67, 102, 
105, 111, 114; Midland Red 
110.112.116,198,X12. 












CALENDAR - DECEMBER 9 - FEBRUARY 9 


DECEMBER 


Sun. 9 Ray: PATHER PANCHALI (U) 3.00 pan. 

Pakula/Mulligan: TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 
(A) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Mon. 10 

Fonda: THE CHAPMAN REPORT (X) 

& TALL STORY (U) 7.00 p.m. 

Tue. 11 

Pakula/Mulligan: POOKIE (X) & LOVE WITH 

THE PROPER STRANGER (X) 7.00 p.m. 

Wed. 12 

Fonda: CAT BALLOU (A) & WALK ON THE 

WILD SIDE (X) 2.00 p.m. 

Ray: THE WORLD OF APU (U) & THE 

UNVANGUISHED (APARAJITO) (U) 6.30 pjn. 

Joseph Mydell is Paul Laurence Dunbar in “Lyrics of 
the Hearthside” (Coffee Bar) 7.30 p.m. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 

Basement) 7.30 pjn. 

Thu. 13 

Pakula/Fonda: COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 14 

Fonda: CAT BALLOU (A) & WALK ON THE 

WILD SIDE (X) 2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Pakula/Fonda: COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Steps Dance Company: WILDE (Holt St. 

Gallery) 7.30 p.m. 

Concert: ANOMALY perform music by Crumb, 

Cresswell and Casken (B.M.I.) 8.00 p.m. 

Sat. 15 

Dance Workshop 10.00 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 

Music Co-op. Workshop (C.F.T.A.) 11.00 a.m. 

Fonda: THE LOVE CAGE (X) & PERIOD 

OF ADJUSTMENT (A) 2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Pakula/Fonda: COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Steps Dance Company: WILDE (Holt St. 

Gallery) 7.30 p.m. 


Sun. 16 Dance Workshop 10.00 a.m. - 3.00 p.m. 

Ray: THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE (U) 3.00 pan. 

Pakula/Fonda: COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 




Sat. 29 

Music Co-op. Workshop (C.F.T.A.) 11.00 ajn. 

Malick: DIRTY HARRY (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

BLOOD RELATIVES (X) & THE SHOUT (AA) 

7.00 pjn. 

Sun.30 

Ray: TWO DAUGHTERS (U) 3.00 pjn. 

BLOOD RELATIVES (X) & THE SHOUT (AA) 

7.00 pjn. 

Mon. 31 

BLOOD RELATIVES (X) & THE SHOUT (AA) 

7.00 pjn. 

JANUARY 

Tue. 1 

BLOOD RELATIVES (X) & THE SHOUT (AA) 

7.00 pjn. 


Wed. 2 Malick: BADLANDS (X) & THE GRAVY 

TRAIN (X) 2.30 pan. 

Ray: MAHANAGAR (U) 6.15 pan. 

Ray: CHARULATA (U) 8.30 pan. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pan. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 



Basement) 

7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 3 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Fri. 4 

Malick: BADLANDS (X) & THE GRAVY 

TRAIN (X) 2.30 & 11.00 pjn. 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Sat. 5 

Dance Workshop 10.00 a.m. — 5.00 p.m. 

Music Co-op. Workshop (C.F.T.A.J 11.00 ajn. 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Malick: BADLANDS (X) & THE GRAVY 

TRAIN (X) 11.00 p.m. 

Sun. 6 

Dance Workshop 

Malick: POCKET MONEY (A) 
Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 

10.00 a.m. — 3.00 pjn. 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 7 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 
Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 
8.00 pjn. 

Tue. 8 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 
Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 


I 


i 


Mon. 17 

Pakula/Fonda: COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 18 

Pakula/Fonda: COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Exhibition: John Newling - “The Twists of 

Nature" (until Jan. 11th). 

Wed. 19 

Pakula/Fonda/Mulligan: KLUTE (X) & THE 

STALKING MOON (A) 2.00 pjn. 

Ray: THE GODDESS (A) & THE MUSIC ROOM 
(U) 7.00 pjn. 

Poetry: DAVE REEVES (Coffee Bar) 7.30 pjn. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab 

Basement) 7.30 p.m. 

Thu.20 

Pakula/Mulligan: LOVE AND PAIN AND THE 

WHOLE DAMN THING (A) & INSIDE DAISY 

CLOVER (X) 6.30 p.m. 

Fri. 21 

Pakula/Fonda/Mulligan: KLUTE (X)& THE 

STALKING MOON (A) 2.00 & 11.00 pjn. 

Pakula/Mulligan: UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE (A) 

& BABY THE RAIN MUST FALL (A) 7.00 p.m. 

Sat. 22 

Music Co-op. Workshop (C.F.T.A.) 11.00 a.m. 

Pakula/Fonda/Mulligan: KLUTE (X)& THE 

STALKING MOON (A) 2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Pakula: THE PARALLAX VIEW (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun.23 

j Pakula/Fonda/Mulligan: KLUTE (X) & THE 
» STALKING MOON (A) 2.00 pjn 

Pakula: ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN (AA) 

\ 6.00 & 8.30 p.m 


X MON. 24 - WED. 26 - CLOSED 

Thu. 27 

BLOOD RELATIVES (X) & THE SHOUT (AA) 

7.00 pjn. 

Fri. 28 

Malick: DIRTY HARRY (X) 3.00 & 11.00 pjn. 

BLOOD RELATIVES (X) & THE SHOUT (AA) 7.00 p.m. 


Wed. 9 Fonda: BARBARELLA (X) & BAREFOOT IN 

THE PARK (A) 2.30 pan. 

Ray: DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE 

FOREST (A) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 p.m. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab 

Basement) 7.30 p.m. 

Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 8.00 p.m. 


Thu. 10 Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 8.00 p.m. 


Fri. 11 Fonda: BARBARELLA (X) & BAREFOOT IN 

THE PARK (A) 2.30 & 11.00 pjn. 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 6.15 & 8.30 p jn. 

Booklaunch: BRASSERIE LIP (Holt Street 
Gallery) 7.30 pjn. 

Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 8.00 pjn. 

Exhibition: John Newling - “The Twists of 
Nature” closes 


Sat. 12 “German Cinema of the Third Reich”: RIDE 
FOR GERMANY & FREIDRICH SCHILLER 
(Club) 10.00 ajn. - 1.00 p.m. 

Terrence Malick : Lecture/Discussion led by 
Richard Combs (Cinema) 3.00 pjn. 

Terrence Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 8.00 pjn. 

Fonda: BARBARELLA (X) & BAREFOOT IN 

THE PARK 11.00 p.m. 


Sun.13 

CITY GIRL (OUR DAILY BREAD) (A) 3.00 pjn. 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 14 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 

8=00 p.m. 

Tue. 15 

Malick: DAYS OF HEAVEN (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 


Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 

8.00 pjn. 
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HOLT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B7 4BA 
021-359 4192. 



BADLANDS 


Wed. 16 Fonda: FUN WITH DICK AND JANE (A) & 

STEELYARD BLUES (X) 2.30 pjn. 

Fonda: A DOLL’S HOUSE (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 p.m. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
Basement) 7.30 p.m. 

Theatre: I.O.U. (C.F.T.A.) 8.00 pan. 


Thu. 17 THIS SWEET SICKNESS (X)_ 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 18 Fonda: FUN WITH DICK AND JANE (A) & 

STEELYARD BLUES (X) 2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

THIS SWEET SICKNESS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Sat. 19 Fonda: Lecture/Discussion led by Richard Dyer 

(Cinema) 3.00 pjn. 

THIS SWEET SICKNESS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 pan. 

Music: VAMP. Live synthesised video and music 
performance (Ikon Gallery) 8.00 pan. 

Fonda: FUN WITH DICK AND JANE (A) & 
STEELYARD BLUES (X) 11.00 pan. 


I 


Sun.20 

Jazz Guitar Workshop (C.F.T.A.) 2.00 to 4.00 pan. 

Ray: THE ADVENTURES OF GOOPY AND 

BAGHA(U) 3.00 pan. 

THIS SWEET SICKNESS (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 21 

THIS SWEET SICKNESS (X) 

6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Tue. 22 

THIS SWEET SICKNESS (X) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed.23 

Fonda: JULIA (A) 

Ray: COMPANY LIMITED (U) & THE 

3.00 pan. 


ADVERSARY (A) 

6.30 pjn. 


Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 
Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab 

7.00 p.m. 


Basement) 

7.30 pjn. 


Thu. 24 THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pan. 


Fri. 25 Fonda: JULIA (A) 3.00 & 11.00 pan. 

THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pan. 


3.00 & 11.00 pan. 



THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Sun.27 

Jazz Guitar Workshop (C.F.TA.) 2.00 - 4.00 pjn. 

Ray: DISTANT THUNDER (A) 3.00 pjn. 

THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Mon. 28 

THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Exhibition: Jim Birrell’s “Narrative Space’’ opens 

Tue. 29 

THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS (A) 

6.15 & 8 JO pjn. 

Wed. 30 

THE HARDER THEY COME (X) & SMILE 

ORANGE (AA) 230 p.m. 

Fonda: LETTER TO JANE & TOUT VA 

BIEN (X) 7.00 pjn. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pjn. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 

Basement) 7.30 pjn. 

Thu. 31 

Fonda: COMING HOME (X) 6.15 & 8 JO p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

Fri. 1 

THE HARDER THEY COME (X) & SMILE 

ORANGE (AA) 2.30 & 11.00 pjn. 

Fonda: COMING HOME (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 2 

Dance Workshop 10.00 a jn. — 5.00 pjn. 

Fonda: COMING HOME (X) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE HARDER THEY COME (X) & SMILE 

ORANGE (AA) 11.00 pjn. 

Sun. 3 

Dance Workshop 10.00 ajn. - 3.00 pjn. 

Jazz Guitar Workshop (C.F.TA.) 2.00 - 4.00 pjn. 

Fonda: F.T.A. (X) & VIETNAM JOURNEY (U) 

3.00 pjn. 

Ray: THE CHESS PLAYERS (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 

Mon. 4 

Ray: THE CHESS PLAYERS (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pjn. 


Tue.5 Ray: THE CHESS PLAYERS (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pan. 

Theatre: Pip Simmons: TOWARDS A NUCLEAR 
FUTURE (Crescent Theatre) 7.30 pan. 


Wed. 6 Fonda: THE CHINA SYNDROME (A) 3.00 pan. 

Ray: THE MIDDLE MAN (AA) 6.00 & 8.30 pan. 

Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 7.00 pan. 

Electronic Music Workshop (Arts Lab Press 
Basement) 7.30 pan. 

Theatre: Pip Simmons: TOWARDS A NUCLEAR 
FUTURE (Crescent Theatre) 7.30 pan. 


Thu. 7 Ray: THE CHESS PLAYERS (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pan. 

Theatre: Pip Simmons: TOWARDS A NUCLEAR 
FUTURE (Crescent Theatre) 7.30 pan. 


Fri. 8 Fonda: THE CHINA SYNDROME (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 pan. 

RHy: THE CHESS PLAYERS (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pan. 

Theatre: Pip Simmons: TOWARDS A NUCLEAR 
FUTURE (Crescent Theatre) 7.30 pan. 

Concert of Performance Works: James Fulkerson, 

Sarah Hopkins (amplified trombone and cello) 

(B.M.I.) 8.00 pan. 


Sat. 9 Satyajit Ray: Lecture/Discussion led by Marie Seton 

(Cinema) 3.00 pan. 

Ray: THE CHESS PLAYERS (A) 6.15 & 8.30 pan. 

Theatre: Pip Simmons: TOWARDS A NUCLEAR 
FUTURE (Crescent Theatre) 7.30 pan. 

Fonda: THE CHINA SYNDROME (A) 11.00 pan. 


Sun. 10 Jazz Guitar Workshop (C.F.TA. 2.00 - 4.00 p.m. 

Ray: THE ELEPHANT GOD (Unconfirmed) 3.00 p.m. 


C.F.T.A.: Aston University Centre for the Arts, Gosta Green, 

Birmingham. 

B.M.I.: Birmingham and Midland Institute, Margaret Street, 
Birmingham. 

Crescent Theatre, Cumberland Street (off Broad Street), Birmingham. 

The Experimental Music Workshop has been postponed until further 
notice. All enquiries should be made to the Extra-mural Department, 
Birmingham University (021-236 1449). 


Sat. 26 


Fonda: JULIA (A) 




































A COMPLETE EVENING AT THE LAB: 


FILM FANATIC? 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE A MEAL BEFORE ANY 
EVENT. OUR COFFEE BAR PROVIDES 
EXCELLENT FOOD AT REASONABLE PRICES 
IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. LUNCHES 
TOO.. . 

ALL FOOD IS PREPARED IN OUR OWN 
KITCHEN FROM FRESH INGREDIENTS - WE 
DON’T BELIEVE IN CONVENIENCE FOODS! 
MOST EVENINGS THERE IS A CHOICE OF HOT 
AND COLD DISHES - AND WE CATER FOR 
VEGETARIANS. 

BRING YOUR OWN WINE - THE GLASSES ARE 


12%% OFF ADMISSION PRICES! 

DID YOU KNOW THAT MEMBERS CAN BUY 
SEASON TICKETS WHICH SAVE MONEY ON 
EVERY CINEMA PERFORMANCE? THE TICKET 
CAN BE USED FOR ANY 10 PERFORMANCES 
IN A PERIOD OF 6 MONTHS AND COSTS 
£7.50 INSTEAD OF £8.50 FOR 10 SEPARATE 85p. 
TICKETS. ASK AT THE BOX OFFICE FOR 
DETAILS. 

GET YOUR SEASON TICKET NOW! 



PIP SIMMONS THE A TRE 


YOU CAN NOW BUY YOUR ARTS LAB PROGRAMME AT THESE PLACES 


ARTS LAB, HOLT STREET, B7 4BA 
ArtsShop, City Arcade, B2. 

Aston University Students Union, Gosta Green, 
B4. 

Benetheus, 136 Alcester Road,B13. 
Birmingham Polytechnic Students Union, 
Franchise Street, Perry Barr, B42. 

Grapevine Restaurant, 207 Hagley Road,B16. 
Hewitt’s Newsagents, 7 College Road, B20. 
Hudson’s Bookshops, 36 Aston Street, B4. 
Birmingham University, B15 
and 10 Stephenson Street, B2. 


Ikon Gallery, 58 John Bright Street, Bl. 

Incredible Records, 170-172 Corporation 
Street, Bl. 

Leeson’s Newsagents, 1 Burlington Passage, B2. 

and Smallbrook Ringway Subway, B5. 

Menzies Newsagents, New Street Station,B2. 
Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Hill Park, B12. 
Museum and Art Gallery Shop, Chamberlain 
Square, B3. 

Nostalgia and Comics, 14-16 Smallbrook 
Queensway, B5. 

Peace Centre, 18 Moor Street/Queensway, B4. 


Prometheus, 134 Alcester Road, B13. 

Redbeans, 7a High Street, Kings Heath, B14. 
Sage ,148 Alcester Road, B13. 

Sunfoods, 519 Bristol Road, B29. 

Sunrise, 274 Dudley Road,B18. 

Virgin Records, 74 Bull Street, B4. 

Wedge Co-operative, 13 High Street, Coventry, 
CV1. 

.and we are expanding our distribution. 

Any retailers who would be interested in 
selling the programme please contact Dave 
Hutchison at the Lab (359 4192). 


WHY NOT BECOME A MEMBER AND GET YOUR PROGRAMME BY POST? FULL 
MEMBERSHIP DETAILS ON PAGE 1 OF THIS PULL-OUT SUPPLEMENT 


CHANGING ADDRESS? 

Make sure that you get your programme by telling us in 
advance. Phone or write to the Membership Secretary or 
notify the Box Office, quoting your membership number. 


MEMBERSHIP EXPIRED? 

Don’t miss a programme! Help us to help you by 
renewing membership promptly, in advance if possible. 
Check your expiry date now! 




compulsive murderer. narrative, with corruption eventually exposed, 

“It is curious that ALL THE PRESIDENT’S may move that way; its style and tone are quite 

MEN has been widely construed as affirming the other. The film moves, like THE PARALLAX 

strengths of the American system: its ‘true’ VIEW, towards a totally paranoid and desparing 


vision of contemporary America.” 

Robin Wood 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


COMESA HORSEMAN 


Dec. 13-18. 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Dennis Lynton Clark. 

Photography: Gordon Willis. 

Music: Michael Small. 

Leading players: James Caan (Frank Athearn), 
Jane Fonda (Ella Connors), Jason Robards 
(Jacob *7. W. ” Ewing), George Grizzard (Neil 
Atkinson ). 

Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate AA. 118 
minutes. 

At a time when the Hollywood Western 
seems to have emerged, sea-changed, from a 
long fallow period, COMES A HORSEMAN 
stands as one of the most far-reaching yet 
satisfying acts of revisionism. It belongs, for 
a start, to that contentious breed, the ‘modern 
Western’. Its point, however, is not to show up 
the values of the Old West as redundant, 
anachronistic or (as they have traditionally 
been celebrated in the movies) sheer fantasy, 
but to demonstrate how a classic situation can 
only be complicated by the passage of time. 

Its nominal hero, for one thing, remains 
strangely detached from the central conflict. 
Frank Athearn (James Caan), just returned to 
the the West from service in the Second World 
War, has bought a small piece of ranching land 
from Ella Connors (Jane Fonda), who is 
struggling to keep her own enterprise solvent 
and out of the ever-ready grasp of local land 
baron J. W. Ewing (Jason Robards). That 
Athearn should be caught in the crossfire 
between the latter two, and should be drawn 
first as business and then romantic partner to 
Ella’s cause, is conventional enough. But what 
remains of central importance, and is eventually 
stressed as such by a gloomy Gothic run of 
imagery, is the tangle of family ties that 
imprison Ella and Ewing and even the land over 
which they fight. An incestuous secret - - Ella 
raised ‘like brothers’) and finally his implacable 
enemy in the dispute over possession of the val- 
ly - - stands behind the current threat of des¬ 
poliation, of corruption, by the oil interests 
who are threatening in turn to buy Ewing out. 
Early in the film, Ewing appears at Ella’s ranch, 
to beg her once more to save the valley by sell¬ 
ing to him, even to merge their properties in 
marriage. Silently rebuffed, Ewing returns to 
his own ranch, to be confronted by the repres¬ 
entative of the oil interests, who is as sympath¬ 
etic, wheedling, seductive in his approaches as 
Ewing has been to Ella - - a sequence of events 
which suggests how the script’s contemporary 
disenchantment about economic motives is 
locked into an older mechanism to do with a 
sexual/familial struggle for power. 

The balance between the two is perfectly 
maintained by Pakula’s direction, which 
imparts a hard, ‘realistic’ edge to the routines 
of ranching while allowing (through lighting 
and a way of lingering over images of Ella’s 
vulnerable ranch-house or of figures in the 
distance) a sense of some penumbral gloom 
to seep into the picture. To call the film 
‘Gothic* is not mere vague atmospheric des¬ 
cription but a useful definition of its sense of 
space, and of the obsessions with family, the 
past and burdensome legacies that overshadow 
the present. Ewing’s passionate, eventually 
homicidal concern for his ‘house’ is matched 
in a more modern, psychoanalytical idiom 
(shades of KLUTE, and the probing of the 
roots of anxiety) by the scene in which Ella 
climbs to her attic and peers into the recesses 
of an ancient doll’s house, a replica of the 
ranch-house for which she now fights as if for 
her own identity. The film remains beautifully 
poised between its revisionist sophistication - 
Ewing, the villain, is also as much a victim of 
Progress as Ella - and its primitive, innate 
drama. This is finally given its fullblooded due 
when Ewing and his two henchmen descend like 
Furies on Ella’s ranch, precipitating a showdown 


more measured and intellectually constructed, 
less dependent on visceral shocks to make its 
connections, than Pakula’s previous films. Its 
detachment, the way it sets an archetypal tale 
within a series of receding frames, is partly 
explained by its simple complication of given 
situations and character conflicts - Athearn 
functions, for instance, if not as a chorus then 
as some kind of dramatic middleman and voice 
of reason. But it also has to do with die artful 
ambiguity with which the Western has been 
updated. Vietnam as well as the Second World 
War seems to be hovering just off-screen at 
the beginning, in another clasically mounted 
(and handsomely photographed) sequence, as 
another returning veteran, Ewing’s son, is laid 
to rest in the local cemetery. 

RICHARD COMBS 


that is at once an inevitable outcome and a 
uniquely stylised, strangely resonant, classically 
tragic one. 

Much of this suggests that Pakula has found 
a way of crossing the yrban paranoia, the pol¬ 
itical doubt and guilt, the expressionist imagery 
of KLUTE, THE PARALLAX VIEW, et al with 
the hallowed mythology of the West. Certain 
sequences almost explicitly conjure such a 
formula. Ella and Athearn’s sparring partner¬ 
ship finally burgeons into possible romance at 
a Fordian square dance (with Ella for the first 
time in a dress), from which Pakula progres¬ 
sively cuts back until the lights of the dance 
platform are only distantly visible in the 
twilight landscape as Ewing broodingly surveys 
the scene from a hilltop. But for all its visual 
richness, COMES A HORSEMAN seems much 











Even for a maverick, Terrence Malick seems 
at the moment to be in a unique position. With 
only two features to his credit as a director, 
and before that some barely discernible work 
as a scriptwriter, he has established himself in 
the industry as a painstaking independent and 
in the critical mind as a formidably original 
talent. His achievement in this double respect 
is comparable to Stanley Kubrick’s and Malick 
is rapidly proving himself Kubrick’s equal in 
his willingness to expend any amount of time 
and effort in perfecting each project (six years 
between BADLANDS and DAYS OF HEAVEN. 
But what essentially prompts the comparison - 
and what separates Malick from other young 
directors (Francis Coppola, Steven Spielberg, 
George Lucas) who have managed to mint 
acclaim along with box-office receipts - is the 
idiosyncratic matter of his films, their distance 
from all the forms of popular cinema that those 
other directors are busily reworking. It is 
obviously premature to attempt an assessment 
of a director of the basis of only two films, but 
a contrary problem is that BADLANDS and 
DAYS OF HEAVEN also constitute an 
e.nbarrasement of riches, tempting discussion 
on many levels. 

One of these might have to do with cinema 
history, although not in terms of the hommages 
and stylistic pastiches mentioned above. The 
central characters of both films are very much 
of their time, and Malick’s portraits contain a 
wealth of detail about the popular culture 
(cinema, particularly in BADLANDS, being one 
component) on which they draw. Romantic 
fiction, from Mark Twain to Nancy Drew to 
lames Dean, is a formative element in the lives 
or Kit and Holly in BADLANDS, determining 
both the way they present themselves and the 
shape their narrative take«c The youthful 
fugitives of DAYS OF HEAVEN partake less 
self-consciously of the myths of their time, 
although one of Malick’s characteristic tech¬ 
niques for ‘expanding’ on their tale is to 
introduce such popular entertainments as a 
flying circus and a Charlie Chaplin film show. 

He further invokes the romantic awe of silent 
cinema in his staging of the climactic revelation 
; the supposedly dying farmer sees his wife and 
her supposed brother kissing in silhouette behinc 
an illuminated curtain. Moreover, the narration 

DlRTYHARRr 


TERENCEMALICKj 

of DAYS OF HEAVEN, provided by the young¬ 
est character, the hero’s real sister, draws in much 
the same way as Holly’s in BADLANDS on a 
mixture of childish naivete and received, popular 
wisdom that occasions the many disconcerting 
shifts in tone. 

The ability of Malick’s films to surprise is a 
function somehow of their respect for time, 
place and character (especially the integrity of 
the latter) and their disrespect for narrative — 
pulling it apart, distending its moods, abandoning 
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it to dwell upon particular details, allowing it to 
be tugged along at the protagonists’ inexplicable 
whims. BADLANDS seems set for a while to 
follow a conventional genre course: the tale of 
two shiftless youngsters who take off on a spree 
of motiveless violence across America’s badlands 
has a basis in fact (the ‘thrill killings’ of Charles 
Starkweather and Carol Ann Fugate in the late 
Fifties) that suggests resemblances to BONNIE 
AND CLYDE and the contemporary SUGAR- 
LAND EXPRESS, w'hile inevitable overtones 
of romantic fatalism conjure Lang’s YOU ONLY 
LIVE ONCE and Ray’s THEY LIVE BY NIGHT. 
But Malick finally veers away from all these. 
Neither the doomed peculiarity nor the exten¬ 
uating social circumstances of his couple are 
advanced as his theme, as causes which should 
excite our romantic identification or our liberal 
pity. His characters remain too much apart and 
too much of themselves for condescension on 
the part of either audience or director. It is as if 
Malick had internalised both the personal and 
social histories of his narratives, and produced 
the film simply as evidence of his understanding. 


So much is suggested by their autobiograph¬ 
ical background: Malick, like Holly, comes from 
Texas, and part of his working experience was 
in the wheat harvests which draw the urban 
refugees of DAYS OF HEAVEN. To charges 
of patronisation in BADLANDS, Malick has 
replied (Sight & Sound , Spring 1975): “I grew 
up around people like Kit and Holly. I see no 
gulf between them and myself’. Further, 
Malick’s own description of Holly’s character 
indicates how local observation and imaginative 
projection combine so deceptively in his film - - 
a trap for commentators too quick to see 
characters as thinly disguised figures for the 
director’s sympathies. “There is some humour 
in the picture, I believe. Not jokes. It lies in 
Holly’s mis-estimation of her audience, of what 
they will be interested in or ready to believe.... 
When they’re crossing die badlands, instead of 
telling us what’s going on between Kit and her¬ 
self, or anything of what we’d like and have to 
know, she discribes what they ate and what it 
tasted like, as though we might be planning a 
similar trip....She’s a typical Southern girl in 
her desire to help, to give hard fact; not to 
dwell upon herself, which to her would be 
unseemly, but always to keep in mind the needs 
of others”. 

Finally, the most interesting family resemb¬ 
lances of Malick’s two films as director are those 
they share with each other. In this, one might 
say, BADLANDS and DAYS OF HEAVEN are 
the same but different. They both employ a 
voice-over guide, whose consciousness we are 
not expected to share but whose perspective we 
often find ourselves, perforce, incongrously 
adopting; they both concern two youthful run¬ 
aways, whose travels provide the excuse for some 
astonishing passages of visual prose-poetry. In 
the differences between the two, perhaps, lies 
the key to Malick’s evolution. DAYS OF 
HEAVEN is more consciously experimental 
with narrative - - refusing to start with a well- 
defined situation, only gradually drawing the 
threads together, then as wilfully dropping them 
at the end - - and more far-reaching in its visual 
allusiveness, describing man’s relation to land¬ 
scape in terms natural, historical and mythol¬ 
ogical. 


RICHARD COMBS 


Dec. 28. 29. 

Director: Don Siegel. 

U.S.A., 1971. 

Script: Harry Julian Pink, Rita M. Fink, and 
(unefedited) John Muious, Terrence Mallick. 
Photography: Bruce Surtees. 

Music: Lalo Schifrin. 

Leading players: Clint Eastwood (Harry 

Callaghan ), Harry Guardino (Lt. Bressler), 
Reni Santoni (Chico), John Vernon (The 
Mayor). 

Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate X. 101 
minutes. 


Despite the fact that the script has been of¬ 
ficially attributed to the somewhat bizarrely 
named “Harry and Rita M. Fink”, it is known 
that Terrnce Malkick was involved in the writ¬ 
ing, and it is because of his involvement that we 
are showing DIRTY HARRY. 

“The place is San Francisco, with dark alleys 

THE gra vy train 


and spotless skyscrapers rubbing unlikely shouF 
ders in Bruce Surtees’ admirable photography, 
and a maniac killer holding the city at bay, 
casually picking off his victims and announcing 
the next target - 4 a nigger or a Catholic priest* - 
as he waits for a decision on whether his ransom 
demand is to be met. A helicopter circle;, over¬ 
head, checking the high, flat-topped buildings, 
each picketed by an armed guard. Only one is 
left unguarded as a temptation to the mad 
sniper, and Detective Inspector Callahan, known 
as Dirty Harry (Clint Eastwood), moves in for 
the kill. 

“The film makes its point forcefully - the 
same one Chandler’s Lt. Christy French was 
grumbling about nearly twenty-five years ago in 
THE LITTLE SISTER: ‘It’s like this with us, 
baby. We’re coppers and everybody hates our 
guts,....Nothing we do is right, not ever. Not 
once. If we get a confession, we beat it out of 
the guy, they say, and some shyster calls us 



showing with BADLANDS 


Jan.2,4,5. 

Director: Jack Starrett. 

U.S.A., 1974. 

Script: David Whitney (Terrence Malick). 

Photography: Jeijy Hirschfield. 

Music: Fred Karlin. 

Leading players: Stacy Keach (Calvin Dehon), 
Frederick Forrest (Russell Dehon), Margot 
Kidder (Margie), Barry Primus (Tony). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate X. 96 minutes. 


Calvin Dehon (Stacy Keach) quits his job in 
a canning factory and visits his younger brother 
Russell (Frederic Forrest) - a colaminer in West 
Virginia - to tell him of a plan to hijack an 
armoured Treasury van in Washington D.C. 
which will enable them to realise their ambition 
to open a seafood restaurant But, as with most 
movie heists, not everything goes according to 
plan.... 



“Typically of Terrence Malick’s scrjpt for 
BADLANDS, THE GRAVY TRAIN opens 
with an offhand sequence in which Stacy 
Keach, shovelling beans in a canning factory, 
unwraps a stick of gum and, after glancing 
casually at the motto printed on the wrapper 
(nfew ideas will bring you fortune), throws down 
his shovel with a cry of‘Thafs it, I’ve had it!’ 
Less typically, it immediately orchestrates the 
point with Frederic Forrest listening to an oil 


Gestapo....’ In Clint Eastwood’s excellent 
performance, guarded, solitary, self-assured, 
Callahan comes over as almost the perfect cop, 
one who can afford to shoot First and ask 
questions afterwards because he knows, he can 
read the signs as clearly as an Indian on the trail, 
and he is right.... 

“Thematically, in fact, DIRTY HARRY could 
do with a touch of self-doubt, an acknowledge¬ 
ment along the lines of A TOUCH OF EVIL 
that a man can act wrongly for the right reasons. 
Considered purely as a thriller, however, it is 
Siegel’s best in years: the killer (a fine edgy per¬ 
formance by Andy Robinson) casually letting 
his sights stray over the people strolling in the 
gardens below, suddenly panicking as his chosen 
victim momentarily disappears, then grinning in 
anticipation as the little negro queer in the purple 
poncho reappears and obligingly sits down on a 
bench.” 

(Tom Mflne/SIGHT AND SOUND) 
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tycoon on TV drawling his cracker-barrel 
opinion that ‘This ole country we got here is a 
gravy train; you just have to know where to 
get on’. Even so, this script which Malick co- 
authored pseudonymously has a good deal of 
the idosyncratic brilliance revealed by 
BADLANDS, with dialogue that is economical, 
unexpected and racily funny in its idiomatic 
precision. Its flavour is fully caught in at least 
one admirable scene where the two brother* 
take advantage of their police uniforms to stop 
a passing car, strip the occupants of clothes, 

pocketmoneT 

Jan. 6. 

Director: Stuart Rosenberg. 

U.S.A., 1972. 

Script: Terrence Malick. Based on the novel 
Jim Kane by J.P.S. Brown. 

Photography: Laszlo Kovacs. 

Music: Alex North. 

Leading players: Paul Newman ( Jim Kane), 
Lee Marvin {Leonard), Strother Martin 
{Garrett), Wayne Rogers {Stretch Russell). 
Technicolor. Certificate A. 100 minutes. 

POCKET MONEY has been compared (un¬ 
favourably it is only fair to add) to BUTCH 
CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID. While 
the film was never a commercial success it does 
have some definite pleasures, not the least of 
which are Paul Newman and Lee Marvin in the 
lead roles, Terrence Malick’s excellent script, 
and Lazslo Kovacs’ photography. 

“The point is that POCKET MONEY is not 
simply trying to find a tightrope path between 
truth and legend, to present ordinary cowboys 
who have vague yearnings to see themselves as 
heroes but can never make the grade because 
they cannot quite formulate the image of them¬ 
selves they are trying to live up to. ‘Why do 
they call me the Chihuahua Express?* asks 
Newman plaintively but with pride. No one 
knows, and as the pair set off on their adven¬ 
tures, words and actions never quite meet,.,. 
Much of the humour comes from this quaint 
disparity between fact and fantasy, like the 
moment of splendid embarrasment when Marvin 
acting as connoisseur of Mexican savoir faire, 
cringes at what he imagines to be a lapse of 
taste (‘In my country,’ Newman is saying, 
explaining why he wants undoctored bulls, 

‘we say that castration changes their minds 
from ass to grass’) which their Mexican hosts 
clearly haven’t understood anyway. Wry, un¬ 
expected, and brilliantly scripted by Terry 
Malick from J.P.S. Brown’s novel, the film 
works largely because all the characters, exact¬ 
ly matching the settings in which they evolve, 
are a little larger than life, twice as colourful, 
and not quite believable. And not least of the 
pleasures is the superb, sun-bleached eye Laszlo 
Kovacs’ camera turns on the vast, sunbaked 
streets and bordello interiors of Tucsan, and 

BADLANDS 

Jan. 2,4,5, 

Director: Terrence Malick. 

U.S.A., 1973. 

Script: Terrence Malick. 

Photography: Brian Probyn, Tak Fujimoto. 
Music: Georgie Tipton. 

Leading players: Martin Sheen {Kit Carruthers) 
Sissy Spacek {Holly), Warren Oates {Father), 
Ramon Bieri {Cato). 

Consolidated Colour. Certificate X. 94 
minutes. 

The following review by David Castell appeared 
in FILMS ILLUSTRATED on BADLANDS' 
release in Britain. 

“I can’t remember when a debut film excited 
me as much as BADLANDS. As producer, 
writer and director, it can truly be said to be 
Malick’s film, a savage and faintly shocking 


money and car on the grounds of suspected 
drug-trafficking (to the accompaniment of a 
splended cacophony of moralising diatribes 
and uncomprehending protests), and then 
gravely lock them in the boot of a now ex¬ 
pendable police car with the warning that it 
has been bugged: ‘Washington is a very paranoid 
city, you know/ Elsewhere the trouble is the 
direction. For a time it looks as though Jack 
Starrett, hitherto typecast in the glossy, face¬ 
less violence of films like THE LOSERS, 
SLAUGHTER and CLEOPATRA JONES, may 


be going to reveal a new flexibility, even if his 
treatment of the offbeat settings and encounters 
(Stacy Keach pondering a huge slag-heap as he 
arrives to collect his brother; his grey-haired old 
mom sadly remarking that they haven’t got 
electricity yet when he produces a gift of a 
blender) is a trifle self-conscious. But with the 
first moments of violence, culminating in Rex’s 
death, script and direction begin to pull in op¬ 
posite directions.. 

Tom Mflne/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN. 
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(the Spanish churches), sometimes documentary 
(the auction-mart, the cattle-dip), but always 
germane to the reality-fantasy confusion that 
lies behind the film? 

Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN. 


the dazzling Christmas cake churches and poor 
parchment farms of Mexico - superbly alien 
locations that are sometimes exotic (the harem- 
like hotels, a workshop exhibiting row upon 
row of steaming stetsons), sometimes aesthetic 


fable about American youth that mesmerises 
you with its fierce, anarchic beauty. 

“Kit (Martin Sheen) is a garbage collector 
whose romance with fifteen year-old Holly 
(Sissy Spacek) prompts him to quit his job and, 
when her father voices his disapproval, to shoot 
him dead. The runaways become folk heroes 
despite Kit’s repeated habit of murdering all 
who stand in his way or attempt to locate the 
couple in their flight through the Montana 
badlands. Gradually Holly loses interest in the 
game and surrenders and Kit, with a distorted 
sense of legend and history, gives himself up, 
building a stack of stones to mark the site of 
his capture. 

“It is a token of Martin Sheen’s adroit and 
seemingly effortless performance that his Kit 
is utterly persuasive, even when he introduces 


himself - ‘My name’s Carruthers, I shoot people 
every now and then’. He is programmed to act 
out his own legend that requires only a gun and 
a girl to scream out his name, and to accept 
stoically the punishment that society hands to 
him. During a car chase, he uses a vanity mirror 
to preen. When he is captured (‘Hell, he ain’t 
no bigger ‘n* I am,’ says the amazed policeman); 
he hands out souvenors of himself and is bucked 
when someone spots his likeness to James Dean. 

“Apart from a first - class script, Malick 
demonstrates a rare visual flair and his compos¬ 
itions are frequently breath-taking. Very effect¬ 
ive, too, is his use of sound, playing the noisiest 
scenes silently, or overlaid with a quasi-dassical 
score. For the performances of Sheen and Sissy 
Spacek, and Malick’s blazingly fine debut, 
BADLANDS is a film that cries out to be seen, 
and seen again.” 
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DA YS OF HE A YEN 




Jan. 10-15. 

Director: Terrence Mallick. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Terrence Malick. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros, Haskell 

Wexler. 

Music: Ennio Morricone. 

Leading players: Richard Gere (Bill), Brooke 
Adams (Abby), Sam Shepard (Farmer), Robert 
Wilke (Farm foreman). 

Metrocolor. Certificate A. 94 minutes. 

“Five years ago, Terrence Malick, a former 
lecturer in philosophy at MIT, directed the haunt¬ 
ing and mysterious BADLANDS. Based on a 
real incident of the Fifties, it traced with cool 
detachment the story of a psychopathic young 
man who accidentally shoots his teenage girl¬ 
friend’s father and then takes off with her across 
Dakota and Montana on a rampage of killings 
that ends with his arrest and execution. A com¬ 
mentary in True Confessions prose by the girl 
and a score by Satie and Carl Orff further dis- 
stanced the viewer from the events. 

“Now Malick has given us a second film, 


DAYS OF HEAVEN, which brought him the 
Best Director award at Cannes and gained an 
Oscar for Nestor Almendros’s beautiful and 
innovative photography, and it is in some ways 
a rather more densely textured re-working of 
themes from BADLANDS. The setting is again 
the recent past, the characters are involved in a 
similar flight from responsibility. The plot is 
another simple rural tragedy brought about by 
frustration and impetuosity, and once more 
there’s a young female narrator, though in this 
case a resilient nioeyear-old Huck Finn in skirts, 
who turns out to be telling the story to a new 
companion as she lights out for the territory. 

“A montage of contemporary photographs 
establishes the harsh life of factory workers in 
the new industrial cities, and the time as shortly 
after Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration, before we 
meet the hot-headed hero Bill (Richard Gere), 
his lover Abby (Brooke Adams), whom he passes 
off as his sister, and his real sister, the nine-year- 
old Linda (Linda Manz). From the blazing inferno 
of Chicago’s steel mills where Bill works, this 
trio escape to the wheatfields of the Texas pan¬ 
handle, riding the rods in rearch of an Edenic 
existence in the garden of the West. But there 


are hints of some coming apocalypse, brought 
about, the film implies, by a disruption of the 
natural order. 

“Chaplin’s tramp is the comic apotheosis of 
the American hobo, but when he achieved sud¬ 
den fame in 1915 the majority of Americans 
were by no means favourably disposed towards 
the vast population of itinerant workers drifting 
around the country. DAYS OF HEAVEN, tak¬ 
ing place at just that time, presents the tragic 
reality of Chaplin’s sentimental dream, and in a 
crucial scene the central trio happily watch one 
of the Chaplin two-reelers that is turning their 
grim lives into palatble myth. Of course Malick 
himself is also dealing in myth, and rather more 
self-consciously than Chaplin was. 

“Malick relates his characters to their times— 
the mechanisation of America, the dying rural 
culture, the breakdown of community, the 
impending world war - through a melodramatic 
anecdote involving Bill and Abby with a rich 
young Texas farmer (the playwright Sam Shepard) 
who has apparently only a year to live. Bill 
encourages Abby to respond to his advances and 
marry him. This is followed by a false autumn 
idyll (that’s when they see the Chaplin film and 
when they cheer President Wilson’s train as it 
passes at night through their remote corner of 
the West), and then by retribution as the time 
comes to reap the next harvest. A plague of 
locusts descends, Bill accidentally kills the farm¬ 
er, and the three flee further west, to go their 
different ways. 

“In striking images that evoke the paintings 
of Hopper, Homer. Wyeth and (in a scene of a 
religious service in the fields at dawn) even 
Millet, the movie re-creates the world of mig¬ 
rant workers as if from a distant memory. 

But it is not simply picturesque. The images 
are highly charged with meaning and emotion 
in a way that recalls the silent films of Sjostrom, 
Murnau and Griffith, and Brooke Adams actual¬ 
ly has the look of a silent heroine. The isolated 
Gothic mansard farmhouse among the wheat- 
fields, the black silhouette of a scarecrow, the 
disturbed wild animals, the enlarged shoot of 
corn forcing itself up through the soil, a mag¬ 
nified grass-hopper greedily munching a head of 
wheat, are given equal dramatic value with the 
protagonists. A bizarrely beautiful image of a 
wine-glass accidentally dropped into a shallow 
stream during a furtive midnight tryst comes 
back to us when echoed in a shot of the dying 
hero’s face crashing down into a river. 

“It is through objects and through the 
physical world that this wonderfully contrived 
picture moves us, not through its characters who 
remain distant and shadowy. If we are kft with 
any powerful feeling it is a general one about 
the sad transience and tragic futility of human 
life, rather than a concern for any particular 
individuals.’’ 


Philip French/THE OBSERVER. 
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Few star images can have developed with 
such startling shifts of gear as that of Jane 
Fonda. If one divides her career up into three 
periods, it is hard to believe they all refer to 
the same star - an early period in which she 
was promoted as the all-American daughter 
of all-American Henry Fonda; a middle period 
in France, in the thrall of sex-pot-maker Roger 
Vadim; the latest period, in which she is 
primarily associated with various kinds of 
radical politics. Yet to see her image in 
terms of these switches from all-American girl 
to sex-pot to radical is also an oversimplificat¬ 
ion. In the early period, even while pin-ups, 
interviews and her First Film, TALL STORY 
(1960) were pushing her all-Americanness, she 
was playing characters in films who were 
primarily deFined in terms of their sexuality - 
a sassy prostitute in WALK ON THE WILD 
SIDE (1962), a ‘frigid’ widow in THE 
CHAPMAN REPORT (1962). While being, in 
Sheilah Graham’s words, “the American girl 
gone to sex” in the French period, she also 
made a fun western, CAT BALLOU (1965), and 
a straightforward Broadway Neil Simon 
comedy, BAREFOOT IN THE PARK (1967). 
Even in recent years, the emphasis on political 
activism has not put a stop to a dwelling on 
her sexiness in publicity and many of the 
movies, to her continued appearance in light 
comedies such as FUN WITH DICK AND JANE 
(1977), nor to the appropriateness of casting 
her in such all-American genres as the Western, 
COMES A HORSEMAN (1979). 

Here then is an image which brings into 
play three aspects of human life - American- 
ness, sexuality and radical politics - that the 
movies (and to a large extent our habits of 
thought) generally treat as separate, water¬ 
tight compartments. At one point in the career 
one aspect is highlighted, at another another - 
yet all three are there to some degree all the 
way through. Plus a fourth that I won’t go into 


here - the general acknowledgement of her 
capacities as an actor. The question is, how 
does it all hang together? 

A preliminary question might seem to be - 
does it hang together at all? Do people just 
take the bits they want from the Fonda image 
and ignore the rest? Can a male chauvinist 
take an uncomplicated pleasure in her sexual 
objectification and someone into radical 
politics or accomplished acting not notice that 
the sexual objectification is there at all? In 
part this must certainly be the case, but what 
makes Fonda especially interesting is the way 
that each aspect of her image can also be read 
in terms of the others. What this means is that, 
on the one hand, the rather ‘un-American’ 
(and the McCarthyite flavour is intended) 
qualities of sexuality and radical politics are 
rendered acceptably American through her 
embodiment of them, and this might be 
deemed the progressive aspect of her image. 
On the other hand, the radical positions and 
causes she espouses are always in danger of 
being collapsed back into a trivialising emphasis 
on sexiness or that solvent of discontent, 
American normalcy. And these may be the 
fatal limitations of her image. 

Let me illustrate this by tracing the relations 
of one aspect of the image - sexuality - to 
the other two. That she is deemed sexy is a 
constant of all the material one can read on her, 
be it publicity, reviews, ads or the films them¬ 
selves. From her early promotion as a pin-up/ 
starlet to the more recent up-market features 
on ‘Fonda at Forty’ in the colour magazines, 
there is no let-up in this emphasis, although 
clearly it was the French period that most 
relentlessly foregrounded it. As in the other 
periods, it is right to point to the object¬ 
ification that this entailed - Fonda cannot 
magically escape the patriarchal construction 
of woman as object, and especially not under 
the tutelage of that Svengali of the sex object, 


Roger Vadim, the man who invented Brigitte 
Bardot. Yet one has to remember that at the 
time, Vadim-Bardot and all that is represented 
was seen by many people as a progressive image 
of women and sexuality. Simone de Beauvoir 
had written a pamphlet in praise of Bardot; 
Fonda spoke in interviews of Vadim “letting 
me be myself’. The Vadim woman was held to 
be happily and self-directingly sexual; her 
sexuality was for her own enjoyment, not only 
men’s. To us now, Bardot’s adolescent capri- 
consciousness and the rather dated kinkiness 
of Fonda’s work with Vadim such as 
BARBARELLA (1968) may appear the very 
antithesis of a liberated sexuality, but one has 
to remember what went before it, and 
especially in the case of Fonda. Her pre-French 
roles were highly sexual alright, but divided 
between the antiseptic cheerleader sex-appeal 
of TALL STORY and the early pin-ups and the 
neurotic sexuality of her portrayals in WALK 
ON THE WILD SIDE and THE CHAPMAN 
REPORT. In the light of these two alternatives 
for female sexuality in the Hollywood of the 
Fifties, Vadim could be taken as liberating, and 
perhaps especially so with Fonda and her all- 
American associations. Thus enjoyment of 
sexuality was represented as a possibility for 
an American woman, without the childishness 
of Bardot (far more a throw back to Clara 
Bow), while Vadim’s obsessions with bondage 
and fetishism seemed mere fun acted by 
healthy, sensible, resourceful, American Jane. 

The problem in discussing this is not to 
overstate the case in either direction - not 
seeing at all the relatively progressive aspect 
of the French period, not recognising how it 
remained caught within patriarchal imagery. 
Both things are characteristic of the image at 
this point. It’s important to hold on to the 
former emphasis for a moment, because it 
leads us to an understanding of the problems 
of the later, ‘political’ period. The vague idea 













of sexual freedom, especially for women, 
espoused by Vadim-Fonda feeds into one 
understanding of the notion of ‘liberation’ in 
the women’s movement in the early Seventies. 
Fonda’s relationship with feminism has always 
been oblique. She conformed to the media 
image of a feminist for a time, with her jeans, 
cropped hair and loose T-shirts; you could 
interpret KLUTE (the prostitute as the honest 
embodiment of women’s social situation), 
JULIA (female bonding) and both COMING 
HOME and THE CHINA SYNDROME (the 
politicisation of a woman) in feminist terms. 
Yet she has never directly promoted feminist 
issues nor been clearly identified with the 
women’s movement. In a sense, this distance 
from feminism per se has paradoxically allowed 
her to be identified, at the level of imagery, 
with ‘women’s lib’, as the media call it. It’s 
the sexual connection - one way that the 
media could accommodate the new 
feminism was in terms of sexual 
permissiveness, women demanding the right 
of access to the Playboy life-style. Fonda, 
‘liberated’ by Vadim, could appear to make the 
transition to the newly sexual woman - 
honestly hooking in KLUTE, talking openly 
about screwing in TOUT VA BIEN, discover¬ 
ing orgasm in COMING HOME. I don’t say this 
is how the ‘real’ Jane Fonda relates to 
feminism, nor the only way in which her image 
can be read in relation tc it, but the sexual 
element is one of the ways that eases the 
passage of a certain sort of feminist feeling to 
her films. 

But it’s what gets left out in the process, 
the price paid for the mass media presence of 
a limited feminism, that is crucial. On the one 
hand, the political demands of feminism are 
absent - Fonda fs seen campaigning for Viet- 
Nam, for Californian grape-pickers, for nuclear 
disarmament but not for women's rights. 
Moreover, she does this — that is, she is 


presented as doing this - under the sway of 
men, usually Tom Hagen, her husband (it’s 
he who’s running for office, not she). The 
films compound this - Lillian in JULIA leans 
on wise old Dashiell, even though the film 
is supposed to be about the impact of Julia 
on her; in THE CHINA SYNDROME the 
Fonda character has to learn politics from the 
two male leads, and she is similarly caught 
between two men in an age-old romantic 
opposition in COMING HOME. On the other 
hand, the 'importance of lesbianism in the 
sexual-political programme of contemporary 
feminism is conspicuously absent in the Fonda 
image. Hideously stereotyped in the fun film 
BARBARELLA, it is hysterically avoided in 
JULIA, a film crying out for some treatment 
of it. 

One could put all this positively - and 
certainly, it would be wrong to be simplistic- 
ally for or against Jane Fonda on ideological 
grounds. One could say that what Fonda’s 
image does is make feminism a possible 
presence on the screens of the world, precisely 
by showing that women can participate 
meaningfully in radical politics and that 
feminism is relevant to heterosexual women 
(as the media have tended to assure us it isn’t). 
Or you could say that sexual politics - the real 
demands of Seventies feminism - is what has 
had to be sacrificed in order to accommodate 
the other radical aspects of Fonda’s image. 

It is in this ambiguity that much of the 
fascination of Fonda’s image lies. She 
embodies in an exemplary fashion that critical 
conundrum of radical political culture - in 
order to make political headway, one has to 
reach a mass audience; but in order to reach a 
mass audience, one has to work within the 
largely reactionary constraints and traditions 
of mass popular culture. How does one pick 
one’s way through this dilemma? Does Jane 


TALL STOR Y showing with THE CHAPMAN REPORT] 


Dec. 10. 

Director: Joshua Logan. 

U.S.A., 1960. 

Script: Julius L. Epstein. Based on the play 
by Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse. 
Photography: Ellsworth Fredericks. 

Music: Cyril L. Mockridge. 

Leading players: Anthony Perkins ( Ray Blent), 
Jane Fonda (. June Blair), Ray Walston {Leo 
Sullivan), Marc Connelly {Charles Osman) 
Black and white. Certificate U. 75 minutes. 
16 mm. I 

The following extract is taken from a 


contemporary review of TALL STORY, 
published in Films and Filming (July 1960). 

“American colleges recently have been the 
setting for delinquents to run amok, or have 
been portrayed as breeding grounds for vice. 
TALL STORY takes us to the other extreme. 

“At the opening the central character (Jane 
Fonda) already has her eye on the ace player 
(Anthony Perkins) of the college team. He has 
a scientific way of putting the ball in the net, 
she an equally scientific plan to snare him. 
Their conversations on genetics are enthralling, 
if you are interested in the breeding habits of 
elephants and such like. The dialogue is witty 


Fonda’s image teach us any lessons in this 
regard? 

RICHARD DYER 


Please note that copy on two other Jane 
Fonda films showing in this programme 
(KLUTE and COMES A HORSEMAN) is 
contained in the section devoted to the work of 
producer/director Alan J. Pakula. For the 
record, it should be noted that Fonda has also 
appeared in the following films: IN THE COOL 
OF THE DAY (1963), SUNDAY IN NEW 
YORK (1963), LA RONDE (1964), THE 
CHASE (1965), LA CUREE/THE GAME IS 
OVER (1966), ANY WEDNESDAY/ 
BACHELOR GIRL APARTMENT (1966), 
HURRY SUNDOWN (1966), HISTORIES 
EXTRA ORDINAIRES/TA LES i OF 

MYSTERY (1968), THEY SHOOT HORSES, 
DONT THEY? (1969), THE BLUE BIRD 
(1976), and CALIFORNIA SUITE (1978). 
She has also been the subject of the following 
documentaries: JANE (1962), JANE FONDA 
IN VIETNAM (1973), and JANE FONDA. 
We 'particularly regret the unavailability of 
THEY SHOOT HORSES and the document¬ 
aries for this season. 

EXHIBITION 

During the season there will be a display of 
materials relating to Jane Fonda in the foyer 
of the Lab. This will consist of publicity 
material, newspaper coverage and critical 
commentaries. 

LECTURE 

There will be a lecture on Jane Fonda’s 
image given by Richard Dyer on Saturday 
January 19th at 3.00 p.m. This will consist 
of a presentation, with slides and extracts, 
of the development of her image, and a 
discussion of its social significance. 
(Admission free). 


even if some of the situations are not entirely 
new. 

“The main comedy is supplied by Ray 
Walston and Marc Connelly, in thinly etched 
parts as two professors who are not sure 
whether they are running a college or a 
matrimonial agency. Anthony Perkins, in his 
first light role, comes off well if lacking in 
vitality. But it is Jane Fonda who dominates 
the film, displaying a remarkable flair for 
comedy in this her film debut . . . TALL 
STORY, though not a brilliant film, deserves 
better treatment than it has so far received”. 

_(Robin Bean). 


WALK ON THE WILD SIDE showing with CAT BALLOU 



Dec. 12,14. 

Director: Edward Dmytryk. 

U.S.A., 1962. 

Script: John Fante, Edmund Morris. Based on 
the novel by Nelson Algren. 

Photography: Joe MacDonald. 

Music: Elmer Bernstein. 

Leading players: Laurence Harvey {Dove 

Linkhorn), Jane Fonda {Kitty Twist), Barbara 
Stanwyck {Jo Courtney), Anne Baxter 
{Teresina Vidaverri ). 

Black and white. Certificate X. 114 minutes. 


WALK ON THE WILD SIDE is a cross 
between a script with the tone of a 
Tennessee Williams Southern melodrama and 
a lighting and camera style drawn from film 
noir. Directed with a characteristically acrid 
touch by Edward Dymtryk, it deals with a 
young man’s (Laurence Harvey) encounters 
with several definitions of feminity - a 
comfortable ‘maternal’ type (Anne Baxter), 
an ideal but remote ‘goddess’ figure (Capucine), 
a strong, independent and ‘hence’ lesbian and 
perverse character (Barbara Stanwyck) and the 
Jane Fonda character, a tramp who becomes a 


prostitute in Barbara Stanwyck’s New Orleans 
brothel. In many ways, the film is thus a key 
one in the development of images of female 
sexuality in the early Sixties. Fonda was 
critically praised, usually above the rest of the 
cast and film, and in retrospect one wonders 
if this was because her image trailed clouds 
of healthy Americanness to a film that was 
attempting to face up to the no less American 
underbelly of decadence and oppression 


THE CHAPMAN REPORT showing with TALL STOR Y 


Dec.10. 


Director: George Cukor. 

U.S.A. 1962. 

Script: Wyatt Cooper, Don M. Mankiewicz 
Based on the novel by Irving Wallace. 
Photography: Harold Lipstein. 

Music: Leonard Roseman. 

Leading players: Efrem Zimbalist Jnr. {Paul 
Radford ), Shelley Winters {Sarah Garnell ), 
Jane Fonda {Kathleen Barclay ), Claire Bloom 
{Naomi Shields), 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 116 minutes (cut 
from 125 minutes). 


Based loosely on the Kinsey report, THE 
CHAPMAN REPORT follows the adventures 
of a Kinseyish team conducting a survey in 
Los Angeles on the sexual habits of American 
women, and comes up with stock conditions 
ranging from frigidity to nymphomania. While 
the film was fairly loathed by the critics at 
the time, Fonda’s role did attract attention - 
the following review by Stanley Kauffman 
appeared in a contemporary issue of The New 
Republic . . . 

“I have now seen Miss Fonda in three films. 
In all of them she gives performances that are 
not only fundamentally different from one 
another but are conceived without acting cliche 


and executed with skill ... In THE 
CHAPMAN REPORT, which (to put it in a 
phrase) is not up to the level of the novel, 
she plays a frigid young middleclass widow. 
The girl’s pathological fear of sex, exacerbated 
by her hunger for love, is expressed in neurotic 
outbursts that cut to the emotional quick, with 
a truth too good for the material. . .” 
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PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT Showing with THE LOVE CAGE 



Dec. 15. 

Director: George Roy Hill. 

U.S.A., 1962. 

Script: Isobel Lennart; based on the play by 
Tennessee Williams. 

Photography: Paul C. Vogel. 

Music: Lyn Murray. 

Leading players: Tony Franciosa {Ralph Baitz ), 
Jane Fonda {Isabel Haverstick ), Jim Hutton 
{George Haverstick ), Lois Nettle ton {Dorothea 
Baitz). 

Black and white/’Scope. Certificate A. 110 
minutes. 16 mm. 


While Tennessee Williams original stage- 
play was given the kiss of death by the Broad¬ 
way critics, its transformation to the screen a 
year later was considered fairly successful, 
helped as it was by Isobel Lennart’s witty 
script. The plot concerns two married couples, 
Fonda and Tony Franciosa playing a neurotic 
pair of honeymooners. This was George Roy 
Hill’s first film; he was to go on to make 
BUTCH CASSIDY, THE STING and 
SLAPSHOT amongst others. 

“In PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT, Tennessee 
Williams temporarily side-steps cannibalism, 
castration and catharsis for an airily attractive 
comedy which takes a number of perceptive 
digs at the American dream. Beaneath the 
tough, handsome, prosperous exterior, he 
suggests, lies a neurotic mess, clinging hope¬ 
fully to a collection of protective status 
symbols. Both wives are thrown into a frenzy 
because their husbands leave the security of 
their well-paid jobs; both husbands are 
paralysed by the need to conceal their nervous 
doubts under the facade of a well-oiled sexual 
machine . . . Hill scores heavily in his brilliant 
handling of his actors, coaxing excellent 
performances from the entire cast. Jane Fonda 
in particular, cooing with wide-eyed delight at 
the world, but constantly hurt by the 
difficulties it offers, gives a superbly judged 
comedy performance tinged with genuine 
pathos . . . Perhaps the final reconciliation (a 
little understanding solves most problems) is 
somewhat flabby, but the preceding dialogue, 
and the acting are pure joy”. 

(Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN). 



THE LOVE CAGE showing with PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 


Dec. 15 


Director: Rene Clement. 

France, 1964. 

Script: Rene Clement, Pascal Jardia and 

Charles Williams; based on the novel Joy House 
by Day Keene. 

Photography: Henri Decae. 

Music: Lalo Schifrin. 

Leading players: Alain Delon {Marc), Jane 
Fonda {Melinda), Lola Albright {Barbara), 
Carl Studer {Harry). 

Black and white/’Scope. English version. 
Certificate X. 97 minutes. 


Bizarre, offbeat and intriguing, this was the 

third of Alain Delon’s films with Rene Clement, 
and finds him in almost the reverse situation of 
that in PLEIN SOLEIL. Instead of a calculat¬ 
ing killer with a perfected charm, he is playing a 
rootless ‘speculator’ (ready to manipulate any¬ 
thing that will make money), not interested in 
impressing everyone with his charm, whom 
everyone else is trying to murder for one reason 
or another . . . That, briefly, is the basis of a 
complicated plot involving some very strange 
characters and situations. And, being Clement, 
it has its own strange humour. ‘It’s amazing, 
the way you drive’ remarks Melinda (Jane 
Fonda) as Marc crouches as low as he can in 


his seat to avoid detection. Melinda’s own 
driving must have been learnt in Paris, as she 
drives on both sides of the road, ‘I drive in 
the shade’ ... 

‘THE LOVE CAGE . . . does show that the 
practice of making dual language versions can 
work very well, and the performances from 
Lola Albright, Jane Fonda and Alain Delon are 
compelling and give the film most of its 
strength. The film’s final twist is ingenious, 
and it was possibly this more than any other 
element in the film that appealed to Clement. 
For lovers of kinky movies this is definitely 
a must” 

(Robin Bean/FILMS AND FILMING). 


CAT BALLOU showing 


with WALK ON THE WILD SIDE 


Dec. 12,14. 

Director: Elliot Silverstein. 

UJS.A., 1965. 

Script: Walter Newman, Frank R. Pierson. 
Based on the novel by Roy Chanslor. 
Photography: Jack Marta. 

Music: Frank De Vol. 

Leading players: Jane Fonda {Cat Ballou ), 
Lee Marvin {Kid Shelleen and Tim Strawn), 
Michael Callan {Clay Boone), Dwayne Hickman 
{Jed). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate A. 96 minutes. 

“As honest-to-gosh Westerns go, CAT 
BALLOU is disgraceful. As a shibboleth- 
shattering spoof, it dumps all the heroic 


traditions of horse opera into a gap bag, shakes 
thoroughly, and pulls out one of the year’s 
jolliest surprises. What’s good about the 
comedy is nigh irresistible. What’s best about 
it is probably Lee Marvin. Dressed in snaky 
black, with silver schnozz tied on where his 
nose used to be before ‘it was bit off in a fight’, 
Marvin soberly parodies several hundred 
Western badmen of yore, then surpasses himself 
as the dime-novel hero, Kid Shelleen. A ‘good’ 
killer, the Kid arrives in town unable to live 
up or even stand up to his legend. His eyes are 
bloodshot from poring over whisky labels. On 
ceremonial occasions he wears a corset. When 
he is primed with rotgut, his fast draw is apt to 
pull his pants off . . . Director Elliot Silverstein, 
freshly sprung from television, sows this wild- 


oater with all manner of trickery, and most of 
it works ... In a performance that nails down 
her reputation as a girl worth singing about, 
Actress Fonda does every preposterous thing 
demanded of her with a giddy sincerity that is 
at once beguiling, poignant and hilarious. 
Wearing widow’s weeds over her six-guns, she 
romps through one of the zaniest train 
robberies ever filmed, a throwback to Pearl 
White’s perilous heyday. Putting the final 
touches on a virginal white frock to wear at 1 
her own hanging, she somehow suggests that 
Alice in Wonderland has fallen among black¬ 
guards and rather enjoys it. Happily, CAT 
BALLOU makes the enjoyment epidemic”. 

TIME MAGAZINE. 
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BAREFOOT IN THE PARK showing with BARBARELLA 

Jan.9,11,12. 


Director: Gene Saks. 

U.S.A., 1967. 

Script: Neil Simon. Based on his own play. 
Photography: Joseph La Shelle. 

Music: Neal Hefti. 

Leading players: Robert Redford ( Paul 

Brat ter), Jane Fonda ( Corie Brat ter), Charles 
Boyer ( Victor Velasco ), Mildred Natwick (Mrs. 
Ethel Banks), 

Technicolor. Certificate A. 105 minutes. 

“No mistake about it. Neil-Simon is a very 
funny man. He has an extraordinary knack for 
taking the commonplace, turning it upside 
down, and shaking the laughs out of it. He also 
has an uncanny ear for the amusing turns of 
everyday conversation, which become funnier 
still when put into the mouths of people who 


take themselves very seriously. Simon’s people, 
as represented in his own adaptation of his hit 
play, BAREFOOT IN THE PARK, are 
essentially characters - which is to say that 
they are quite ordinary men and women operat¬ 
ing under a strong compulsion to do ridiculous 
things, but who feel that their actions are the 
most natural and reasonable in the world. And 
because Simon makes them so attractive and 
appealing, we are more than willing to go along 
with them, enjoying every moment of their 
temporary discomfort, applauding enthusiast¬ 
ically their ultimate triumphs . . . What 
scenarist Simon has done to improve on play¬ 
wright’s Simon’s original has been to open the 
action well beyond the play’s single setting and, 
except for a prolonged finale straight out of 
an old Harold Lloyd movie, to interlard his 
basic material with scenes and sequences that 
are so smoothly carpentered into the structure 


as to give no sense of superfluous padding . . . 
Best of all in the film is its meticulously chosen 
cast and the adroit, amusing performances 
that director Gene Saks, here making his movie 
debut, has elicited from each member. Since 
both Robert Redford and Mildred Natwick 
are veterans of the New York company, their 
smooth expertise as the young man and his 
bemused mother-in-law is hardly surprising. 
But Charles Boyer slips just as snugly into the 
role of Velasco, the aging, scrounging 
Bohemian. And Jane Fonda, who hitherto 
seems to have had difficulty in determining 
which note to hit in her various roles, at last 
displays that she is in fact a charmingly fey, 
disturbingly sexy light comedienne, with an 
instinct for the timing and intonation of laugh 
lines that should keep her busy for many years 
to come”. 


Arthur Knight/SATURDAY REVIEW. 


BARBARELLA 


showing with BAREFOOT IN THE PARK 



Jan.9,11,12. 

Director: Roger Vadim. 

France/Italy, 1967. 

Script: Terry Southern, Roger Vadim and 

others. Based on the book by Jean-Claude 
Forest. 

Photography: Claude Renoir. 

Music: Maurice Jarre. 

Leading players: Jane Fonda (Barbarella), 
John Phillip Law (Pygar), Anita Pallenberg 
(The Black Queen), Milo O’Shea (Concierge), 
Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate X. 98 minutes 

“What would Henry James have made of 
Jane Fonda, an actress so much like his 
heroines - an American heiress-of-the-ages 


abroad, and married to a superb example of 
the Jamesian villain, a sophisticated European 
(a Frenchman of Russian origins) who is 
redolent of shallow morals, who is the screen’s 
foremost celebrant of erotic trash, and who has 
the scandalous habit of turning each wife into 
a facsimile of the first and spreading her out for 
the camera. Yet Roger Vadim’s evil is reassur¬ 
ingly ‘wicked’ - it’s so obvious that he tries to 
shock only to please. And Jane Fonda having 
sex on the wilted feathers and rough, scoungy 
furs' of BARBARELLA is more charming and 
fresh and bouncy than ever - the American 
girl triumphing by her innocence over a lewd 
comic-strip world of the future. She’s the only 
comedienne I can think of who is sexiest when 
she is funniest. (Shirley MacLaine is a sweet 


TOUT VA BIEN/A LETTER TO JANE 


Jan. 30. 


Directors: Jean-Pierre Gorin, Jean-Luc Godard. 
France/Italy, 1972. 

Script: Jean-Pierre Gorin, Jean-Luc Godard. 
Photography: Armand Marco. 

Leading players: Yves Montand (Jacques), 
Jane Fonda (Susan DeWitt), Vittorio Caprioli 
(Factory Boss), Jean Pignol (CGT Delegate), 
Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 95 minutes. 16 mm. [ 


TOUT VA BIEN and LETTER TO JANE 
represent the collaboration of Jane Fonda with 
Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin. TOUT 
VA BIEN is a feature film directed by Godard 
and starring Fonda and Yves Montand; 
LETTER TO JANE is an analysis of Fonda’s 
politics on the basis of a publicity photo 
taken of her during the filming of VIETNAM 
JOURNEY. TOUT VA BIEN self conscious¬ 
ly uses Fonda, both as an aspect of the film’s 
political economy — a recognition of the need 
to have stars to get finance to make the film in 
the first place, and to get to a wider audience 
than just intellectuals and students (and only a 



1L 


and sexy funny girl, but she has never quite 
combined her gifts as Jane Fonda does). Jane 
Fonda is accomplished at a distinctive kind of 
double take: she registers comic disbelief that 
such naughty things can be happening to her, 
and then her disbelief changes into an even 
more comic delight. Her American-good-girl 
innocence makes her a marvellously apt heroine 
for pornographic comedy. She has the skittish 
innocence of a teenage volumtuary; when she 
takes off her clothes, she is playfully and 
deliciously aware of the naughtiness of what 
she’s doing, and that innocent’s sense of 
naughtiness of being a tarnished lady keeps her 
from being just another naked actress. 
According to Vadim, in BARBARELLA she 
is supposed to be ‘a kind of sexual Alice in 
Wonderland of the future’, but she’s more like 
a saucy Dorothy in an Oz gone bad. The sex 
parodies are amusing, but BARBARELLA is 
disappointing after the expectations that one 
had (I assume I am one of many) of a film that 
would be good trashy, corrupt entertainment 
for a change. BARBARELLA isn’t good 
trash, but it’s corrupt, all right, and that’s 
something . . The blind angel played by John 
Phillip Law is a little sickly and slightly embarr¬ 
assing - not a satisfactory substitute for the 
Cowardly Lion - but Barbarella’s other, better 
helpers include Ugo Tognazzi, as a hairy hunts¬ 
man, and David Hemmings, who shows un¬ 
expected comic talent, as an absent-minded 
revolutionary. Hemmings and Jane Fonda 
share horours in the wittiest sequence — a 
futuristic copulation that, appropriately, is in 
the genteel-but-full-of-tics style of English 
comedies of the Forties and Fifties”. 

Pauline 


handful of them) - 
by the film as part of its discussion of con¬ 
temporary radical politics. Thus the Fonda 
character is a media performer, with a 
consciousness radicalised by the events of 
May’68 in France, who is also a middle class 
outsider to the factory occupation which she 
goes to report on. In addition, the central 
importance of sexuality to her image makes 
it possible to make this a central theme to the 
discussions between her and her lover, played 
by Yves Montand. (Equally, Montand’s long 
established association with the Communist 
Party and his status as a leading French male 
heart throb is similarly used by the film). 
This awareness of Fonda as image is the point 
of departure for LETTER TO JANE too, but 
the film takes a curious direction, becoming 
increasingly a diatribe against Fonda, not 
only in terms of her politics but in terms of her 
personality. Godard and Gorin begin by 
questioning the politics of her image and its 
limitations; they end by attacking Fonda 
herself, seeming to have little conception of 
how she is caught up in political and media 
discourses over which she herself can have very 
little control. 


HE NEW YORKER. 



and as an image to be used 
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FTA 
Feb.3. 

Director: Francine Parker. 

U.S.A., 1972. 

Script: Michael Alaimbo, Dalton Trumbo and 
others. 

Photography: Julianna Wang, Eric Saarinen, 
John Weidman. 

Music: Aminadav Alomi. With Jane Fonda, 

Donald Sutherland, Pamala Donegan, Len 
Chandler, Rita Martinson, Holly Near, Paul 
Mooney and Yale Zimmermann. 

Colour. Certificate X. 97 minutes. 16 mm. 

VIETNAM JOURNEY 
Feb. 3 

Directors: Christine Burrill, Bill Yahraus, Jane 
Fonda, Tom Hayden, Haskell Wexler. 

UJS.A., 1974. 

Photography: Haskell Wexler, Phan Viet Tung, 
Cao Xuan Nghia. 

Colour. Certificate U. 64 minutes. 16 mm. 
16 mm. 

FTA and VIETNAM JOURNEY are Fonda’s 
most direct filmic interventions in the anti- 
Vietnam war campaign. F.T.A. (standing for 
either ‘Free the Army’ or ‘Fuck the Army’) is 
a record of a revue put on by Fonda, Donald 
Sutherland and others as part of a campaign 
to encourage and assist deserters and draft 
dodgers. Fonda herself described VIETNAM 
JOURNEY in an interview in Cineaste: 

“VIETNAM JOURNEY is an hour long 
documentary that was filmed by Haskell 
Wexler and two Vietnamese assistants in 
April, 1974. We filmed in North Vietnam and 
then were driven down Highway 1, a major 
target of the U.S. Air Force during the 
bombing, across the DMZ into the province of 
Quang Tri, the first to fall to the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government in the offensive of 
Spring 1972. It was an unforgettable 
experience. Think what it means that after all 
the tons of bombs, perhaps the fiercest carpet 
bombing in the history of warfare, the people 
who were targets were escorting Americans 
across the McNamara Line (the electronic 
barrier that was supposed to cut Vietnam in 
two permanently) on the highway which was 
never cut in spite of the bombing. Quang Tri 
was so devestated that people were forced to 
live underground for years. Hospitals, schools, 
and factories had been constructed under¬ 
ground. Now, the people were walking on their 
land again, ploughing through the debris and 
rusting tanks and air bases the American 
military left behind when they retreated. We 
wanted to make a film that would begin to view 
the Vietnamese as people. We talked to many 
people — writers, soldiers, a movie actress in 
Hanoi, the woman, Madame Dinh, who is the 
deputy Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of 


South Vietnam, peasants - a broad spectrum. 
They speak of their feelings about the war, 
what they went through, how they view the 
future, what problems they have to overcome, 
how they feel about the American people. It 
is a gentle film. It is the first step in tearing 
away the mask that the Pentagon has given 
these people. Our ability to overcome racial 
stereotypes and to understand who the 
Vietnamese are, why our government fought 
the war, and why we have not won: these 
things will determine a lot about our future. 
The perception on the part of a people of 


how a war was won or lost is as important as 
anything else about the war. If the govern¬ 
ment can make us think that we ‘bombed them 
into submission’ to achieve peace with honour, 
then it will be able to use the same tactics 
again against other Third World people they 
manage to define as the enemy. We feel the 
film has long term value and it has been proven 
to us as we show the film, both commercially 
and in schools and universities, that people are 
moved by and sensitized to the people of 
Vietnam. It is modest of necessity. The war 
continues.. 


STEEL YARD BLUES showing with FUN WITH DICK AND JANE 


Jan. 16,18,19. 

Director: Alan Myerson. 

U.S.A., 1972. 

Script: DavidS. Ward. 

Photography: Laszlo Kovacs. 

Music: Nick Gravenites. 

Leading players: Jane Fonda (Iris), Donald 
Sutherland (Jesse Veldini ), Peter Boyle (Eagle), 
Garry Goodrow (Duval), Howard Hessemann 
(Frank Veldini). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 93 minutes. 


“Into these depressing Seventies, where 
Films all too often seek out a slimy stone to 
overturn, there comes once in a while an 
incurably optimistic film that sets out to prove 
that, however fragile the facade provided by 


a happy ending, life is worth the living, and that 
compassionate relationships are not only worth¬ 
while but pretty well the only things to hang 
on to. 

“This was very much the underlying theme 
of KLUTE, and the Jane Fonda/Donald 
Sutherland partnership provides a similar 
sort of axis for the plot of STEELYARD 
BLUES, whose deceptively tough start matches 
its hero, and soon makes way for a blend of 
caper film and Woody Allen-type comedy that’s 
all its own. 

“Though the law thinks otherwise, you may 
see Jesse Veldini (Donald Sutherland) as one 
of the last American heroes. Jesse is a happy 
and harmless Peter Pan and, like his distant 
relative, Morgan, certainly a suitable case for 
treatment. His aim in life is to demolish every 
make of American car made between 1940 and 
1960. But he has to steal to reaise the money 
to smash the cars up in demolition debries at 
the Steelyard. That leads to a prison spell and 


the despair of Jesse’s brother Frank, the city’s 
D.A., who is making it with Jesse’s call-girl¬ 
friend (Jane Fonda) in his spare time . . . 

“At the centre of this thrilling zany movie 
the Fonda/Sutherland relationship, exuding 
joire de vivre (she’s another prostitute, but 
let it pass this time), gives the basically 
incongruous proceedings a cornerstone of hope 
and reality. Two or three or their scenes 
together haunt the mind long afterwards, 
especially a scene where Sutherland, musing, 
is alone on a bus at night-time. Fonda, unaware 
of his presence, happens to get on the same bus. 
As a means of attracting her attention, he 
throws things past her from the rear. First a 
marble. Then a child’s ball. Then, when all 
else fails, a shoe. She notices, of course, but 
gets off without looking at him. ‘Hey’ grunts 
Valdini, aggrieved, through the window, Vou 
didn’t answer my shoe.*...” 

David Quinlan/FILMS ILLUSTRATED. 
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STEELYARD BLUES 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 




A DOLL S HOUSE 


Jan. 16. 

Director: Joseph Losey. 

Croat Britain/France, 1973. 

Script: David Mercer; based on the play by 

I Icnrik I bsen. 

rhntnor^phy: Gerry Fisher. 

Mime Michel Legrand. 

liH’n- players: Jane Fonda {Nora Helmer), 
Da\ ui v\ arner {Torvald Helmer) , Trevor Howard 
{Dr. Rank), Delphine Seyrig {Kristine Linde), 
Edward Fox {Nils Krogstad). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate A. 106 minutes. 


“Joseph Losey’s version of A DOLL’S 
HOUSE is really two films, in peaceful co¬ 
existence with one another. The first is the 
‘political’ film. At a time when certain theatres 
in the American South have categorically 
banned any Jane Fonda film from their screens 
because of her political views, and when - 
according to Watergate testimony - Nixon is 
rediscovering the zeal of his days under 
McCarthy by compiling lists of White House 
‘enemies’, there is clearly especial point in 
choosing to make a film with Ms. Fonda. The 
identification of her with Ibsen’s Nora is no 
less pointed, not only because of the seeds of 
militant feminism to be found in the character’s 
development, but also because of the actress’ 
metamorphosis from Vadim nymphet into 
thinking political being. None of this makes 


the film a Women’s Lib tract, or anything 
resembling one; simply, it gives it a topicality 
(inevitably transient) that has nothing to do 
with opportunism and everything to do with 
the work as a product of its creators’ commit¬ 
ment. And at the same time, the film has a 
life as characteristic Losey cinema: here is 
another “foreign country’’ where they do 
things differently; another painfully 
sympathetic and melancholy examination of 
the destructiveness inherent in most relation¬ 
ships; another episode in Losey’s continuing 
exploration, of the family unit, begun in 
SECRET CEREMONY and continued in THE 
GO-BETWEEN. At the heart of A DOLL’S 
HOUSE is the moral code upheld by Torvald, 
stronger - because closer to the surface - than 
the lapsed Catholicism that hung over the 
characters of SECRET CEREMONY: a puritan 
work* ethic, rewarded by wealth and social 
standing and governed by the formal niceties 
of social ritual. Torvald himself lets it slip all 
too briefly when he drunkenly attempts to 
make love to his wife after the neighbour’s 
Christmas party, but snaps frighteningly back 
into line with a mime of needlework procedures 
for Kristine’s edification. It’s the code from 
which Nora ultimately breaks free to seek self- 
determination, and her action is counter- 
pointed by the other three main characters, 
all variously ‘outsiders’. Rank, whose father’s 
sins have been visited on him in extreme form, 
has the perspective to use the rules rather than 


let them use him. Kristine, as a casualty of 
the system, perceives the best course of 
action without hesitation. And Krogstad, 
whose ‘crime’ had been no different from 
Nora’s own (and whom Losey is at pains to 
show as a father very similar to Nora as a 
mother), remains trapped in the thought of a 
system which he rationally rejects and despises. 
Losey documents the code and its cracks by 
enclosing the characters in rooms whose order¬ 
liness is easily disrupted and no less easily 
restored. He punctuates the meetings, 
conversations and evasions with chilly 
Norwegian townscapes (accompanied by Michel 
Legrand’s excellent score, orchestrated entirely 
for brass), heavy with snow which only the 
children know how to enjoy. And he traces the 
cycles of life of which the characters form part, 
whatever their relation to the code, panning 
from children playing happily in the sunny 
snow to Rank watching them through the 
window, and then in the darkened room from 
Nora’s dying father along the bed to Nora 
herself: a beautiful, formal statement of youth 
and old age, life and death, health and sickness. 
Then as Nora and Rank (Trevor Howard at 
his superlative best) leave the sick-room, Nora 
enters the area of moral contingency, an area 
without free will or choice; and - for Losey - 
the battle is joined’’. 

Tony Rayns/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN 

(August 1973). 



FUN WITH DICK AND JANE showing with STEEL YARD BLUES 


Jan. 16,18, 19. 

Director: Ted Kotcheff. 

U.S.A., 1976. 

Script: David Giler, Jerry Belson, Mordechai 
Richler. 

Photography: Fred J. Koenekamp. 

Music: Ernest Gold. 

Leading players: George Segal {Dick Harper ), 
Jane Fonda {Jane Harper ), Ed McMahon 
{Charlie Blanchard ), Dick Gautier {Doctor 
Will). 

Metrocolor. Certificate A. 100 minutes. 

In FUN WITH DICK AND JANE, Jane 
Fonda and George Segal play a happily married 
middle-class couple who see armed-robbery 
as the only way to meet the bills when Segal 
loses his job . . . 


“FUN WITH DICK AND JANE is the most 
enlivening American comedy in years. Socially 
well observed and believing strongly in the 
theory that accuracy is far more effective and 
funnier than caricature, it deals sharply and 
with a vivid ear with such sundry American 
ciphers as Middle Western morality, phoney 
evangelism, loan sharkery, industrial slush 
funds, welfare chiselling and that ultimate 
American consumer sport, Keeping up with 
the Joneses . . . 

“Jane Fonda is not quite the gorgeous 
fluffpot she was in the early days, but a slightly 
worn, mature and funny woman ... in fact, the 
whole cast, down to the tiniest bit, can hardly 
be faulted’’. 

(Julian Fox/FILMS AND FILMING). 
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JULIA 

Jan. 23, 25,26.. 

Director: Fred Zinnemann. 

U.S.A., 1977. 

Script: Alvin Sargent. Based on the story in 
the collection Pentimento by Lillian Heilman. 
Photography: Douglas Slocombe. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jane Fonda ( Lillian Heilman ), 
Vanessa Redgrave ( Julia ), Jason Robards 
(Dashiell Hammett ), Maximillian Schell 
(Johann ), Hal Holbrook {Alan Campbell). 
Technicolor. Certificate A. 117 minutes. 


‘The promotional still that advertises 
JULIA shows Jane Fonda and Vanessa 
Redgrave in matching yellow slickers, against 
some vaguely wet and rainy background. It 
suggests that they are both facing the elements 
somewhere, engaged in some mutual physical 
endeavour, if not adventure. 

‘This not exactly false advertising, since for 
a minute or so in the film the two of them do 
sail a small boat together in their slickers. They 
also hike a bit, make a campfire, and ride 
bicycles. But the implication of shared 
adventure is false to this preachy and static 
film, and the fact that the promo people chose 
a still suggesting shared action indicates that 
they had some dim sense of what’s missing. 

“JULIA, along with THE TURNING 
POINT, marks a kind of self-conscious reversal 
for Hollywood movies - a new attention to 
relationships between women, after what had 
threatened to become an infinite series of 
buddy pictures. Here, at last, are intelligent 
and self-motivated women involved in real and 
profound friendships with each other. The 
possibilities were exciting - a female (perhaps 
even feminist) alternative to the male bonding 
picture. Predictably, the reality is less exciting. 
THE TURNING POINT does say some interest¬ 
ing things about women, in a modest and 
limited way; JULIA is mostly a well-intended 
failure, more valuable as an anti-fascist film 
than as a portrayal of female friendships . . . 

“In JULIA . . . there is no bickering, no 
stress and strain, and no real sense that any¬ 
body loves anybody. The film concerns a 
young Lillian Heilman and her beloved friend 
Julia, who has joined the anti-fascist under¬ 
ground in pre-World War II Germany. But the 

COMING HOME 

Jan. 31 - Feb. 2. 

Director: Hal Ashby. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Waldo Salt, Robert C. Jones. 
Photography: Haskell Wexler. 

Music/songs: from the works of John Lennon, 
Paul McCartney, Janis Joplin, Tim Buckley, 
Neil Young, Stephen Stills, Bob Dylan, 
Jefferson Airplane, Steppenwolf and others. 
Leading players: Jane Fonda ( Sally Hyde), Jon 
Voight (Luke Martin ), Bruce Dem ( Captain 
Bob Hyde), Robert Carradine (Billy Munson). 
DeLuxe colour. Certificate X. 128 minutes. 


In Jill Robinson’s semi-autobiographical 
novel, Bed/Time/Story, the heroine, drunk and 
depressed over being rejected by a man, leaves 
a Malibu party given by Jane Fonda and 
wanders off down the beach. She is jumped 
by a gang of local loutish youths, insulted, and 
raped. When she staggers back to the party, 
bloodied, dirtied, and crying, Jane comes to 
her rescue: 

“Her arm is very warm and sturdy for such a 
thin young arm. For a second I resent her 
command of my situation - of all situations. 
It is looks; no. Her daring: when she was 
twelve she was riding horses naked and cool 
as a myth. 

“. . . *We must call the police’, someone 
said. The publicity would be bad for Jane.’ 

“That’s beside the point,’ she snaps. It is 
bravery; as if she had said, This is my life: 



effect is distant and abstract, lacking the 
presence (the chemistry, if you will) that keeps 
the male bonding films going. First of all, it’s 
no particular surprise that they love each 
other: they’re so terrific who wouldn’t love 
them? Julia is beautiful, brilliant, and 
politically daring and selfless. Lillian is Lillian 
Heilman, who in the past few years has become 
a kind of women’s movement/anti-fascist 
emblem. The suggestion that these two might 


ever have been foolish together or 
danger or even embarrassment together never 
touches this film. Nothing is tested, imperiled, 
or achieved within their relationship. Their 
friendship is a given, which is not the case in 
the male bonding films. In JULIA, friend¬ 
ship is an oasis from real life, rather than a 
consequence of it .. .” 

Pam Rosenthal/JUMP CUT (No. 19). 



watch how I’m living it.’ Is it possible to be 
brave, to be a star, and to be in love? At the 
same time? Or do you have to choose just 
one? ...” 

On some level, Jane Fonda’s performance 
in COMING HOME answers Jill Robinson’s 
wistful rhetorical question: Yes. It is 

possible to be brave. It is possible to make a 
movie which says something, and to make 
yourself vulnerable enough in that movie that 
the emotional connections become the political 
message. 

It is also possible to be a star, and to make it 


work within the context of a role. In JULIA, 

what we know about Lillian Heilman collides 
with what we know about Fonda. There is, 
of course, an element of irony (a naive Sixties 
radical playing an even more naive Thirties 
radical) that is, at times, a large part of the 
film’s charm. But for the most part, Fonda’s 
undeniable Fondaness - so different from what 
becomes that other legend most - gets in the 
way. In COMING HOME, however, the 
associations we make with Fonda the Star 
and Fonda the Character add to the emotional, 
if not to the political, impact of the film. 
She has made an important movie, and she 
has made it by making of her life (and image) 
an example that adds a certain cinema verite 
quality without making it seem like advertise¬ 
ments for herself. 

It is, finally, also possible - as COMING 
HOME so beautifully illustrates - to be both 
of the above and to be, also, in love. The 
chemistry between Fonda and Jon Voight, who 
plays her paraplegic lover, makes for the kind 
of on-screen relationship that people used to 
go to the movies to see, a relationship that has 
a lot to do with the friendship we all savour 
(or wish we had) with our lovers. Which is, I 
suppose, one reason why their sex scenes are so 
sexy. By the same token, Voight is an 
incredibly appealing character: sensitive, 
charming, sensual, real. There is never a 
moment when you might suspect pity as a 
motive, possibly because Fonda is equally 
real. . . 

COMING HOME is also a microcosmic 
version of the passage rites of women through j 
















the Sixties, but it is a certain kind of woman. 
Unlike Tuesday Weld, whose progress was from 
“bad” to perverse, Fonda showed you that you 
can have a gratifying sexual experience if you 
meet a good person. Unlike Faye Dunaway, 
whose film portraits of a “liberated” woman 
range from the criminal in BONNIE AND 
CLYDE to the cold-bloodedly conniving in 
NETWORK, Fonda has a wiliness that isn’t 
sharp; her real assets are her instincts, which 
ultimately make her a smarter actress. Unlike 
Lily Tomlin, whose stage performances (and 
film performance in THE LATE SHOW) 
display a woman whose life had been touched 
by the fringe elements of the culture - the 
druggy consciousness, the trash aesthetic of 
moderne camp - and whose acting is almost 
Zen in nature, Fonda seems infinitely 
straighter, seems to still believe in the positive 
aspects of Ego. By the same token, unlike 
Diane Keaton, who’s made of bumbling a mini¬ 
art form (and of whom Fonda reminds us in 
certain parts of JULIA, and in the boy-meets- 
girl scene in COMING HOME), Fonda is not 
insecure. 

Ho, Fonda represents a very special kind of 
woman. In many ways her current box-office 
appeal is an indirect result of the women’s 
movement, a movement that has been in 
constant search for role models, and a 
movement that was up until recently (and 
like the left-over Left) composed mainly of 
the well-intioned middle class. And in many 
ways it is their values she both celebrates and 
validates all over again.” 

Extract from Tracy Young’s article Fonda, 
published in Film Comment (March/April 
1978). 



THE CHINA SYNDROME 


Ieb.6,8,9. 

Director: James Bridges. 

L.S.A., 1979. 

Script: Mike Gray, T.S. Cook, James Bridges. 
Photography: James Crabe. 

Music: Stephen Bishop, Ray Barretto. 

Leading players: Jane Fonda {Kimberley 
Wells), Jack Lemmon ( Jack Godell ), Michael 
Douglas {Richard Adams), Scott Brady 
{Hermann Young). 

Metrocolor. Certificate A. 122 minutes. 

“THE CHINA SYNDROME is a sort of 
Hollywood disaster movie which has had its 
consciousness raised. It is, at one and the 
same time, a rousing popular entertainment and 
a powerful attack on the irresponsibilities of 
corporate power and the dangers of nuclear 
energy. As such, it is one of the finest 
examples in years of how a concerned group of 
filmmakers can successfully exploit the contra¬ 
dictions of the Hollywood system to deliver a 
meaningful political message to a mass 
audience. Ironically, perhaps the best 
indication of the filmmakers’ political 
intentions is the fact that the advertising 
campaign for THE CHINA SYNDROME and 
their own public statements about the film 
deliberately downplay its political aspects and 
emphasise its entertainment value. 

“Jane Fonda plays Kimberly Wells, a Los 
Angeles TV newscaster who specialises in ‘soft 
news’ stories although she is eager to graduate 
to ‘hard news’ and investigative reporting. 
While filming a sequence for an energy special 
at the Ventana nuclear power plant, she and her 
crew are in the observation booth overlooking 
the control room when an accident takes place, 
the cameraman Richard Adams (Michael 
Douglas) surreptitiously films the frenzied 
activity of the control room engineers to bring 
the situation under control. Expecting to get 
their ‘scoop’ on the six o’clock News, they are 
instead told by the station manager that he 
won’t allow it on the air because the footage 
was shot illegally. Adams charges a ‘cover-up’ 
and later steals the footage from the station’s 
film vault. .. 

“THE CHINA SYNDROME, then, is first 
and foremost a superb suspense melodrama, a 
marvelously effective political thriller. The 


film crackles with suspense almost from its 
opening scene and maintains throughout a fine 
pitch of tension which builds to the breath¬ 
taking climax. The principal filmmakers - 
including scriptwriters Michael Gray and T.S. 
Fox, scriptwriter-director James Bridges, actor- 
producer Michael Douglas, Jack Lemmon and 
Jane Fonda - are clear about their priorities 
— entertainment first, message second. What¬ 
ever criticism one may have of that decision, 
it is nevertheless obvious that it is an inherently 
political decision. These are experienced film 
industry professionals who know only too 
well that most people go to the movies for 
entertainment, not enlightenment. 


“Not surprisingly, Jane Fonda seems to 
figure in much of the responsibility for this 
approach. ‘You can’t propagandize,’ Fonda 
has said. ‘It has to be*a good, well-told story. 
If you don’t have that, people won’t go.’ 
Director James Bridges concurs: ‘We all agreed 
the picture should be, first of all, an entertain¬ 
ment to reach the biggest audience possible’. 
He also noted Fonda’s contributions to the 
project: ‘Jane was one of the first to edit out 
any heavy statements that crept into the 
script ...Id write shrill preach things ... and 
Jane would chop them out.’...” 

Gary Crowdus/C/7V£4 STE (Spring 1979). 
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CITY GIRL 


CITY GIRL (OUR DAILY BREAD) 

Jan.13. 

Director: F.W. Murnau. 

U.S.A., 1929. 

Script: Berth old Viertal, Marion Orth; based 
on The Mud Turtle by Elliot Lester. 
Photography: Ernest Palmer. 

Leading players: David Torrence, Charles 

Farrall, Mary Duncan, Ivan Linow. 

Black and white. Certificate A. 90 minutes 
(approximately). 16 mm. 

Apart from continuing the Lab’s love 
affair with the work of F.W. Murnau (his 
magnificent SUNRISE and NOSFERATU were 
featured in the last programme), this screening 
of CITY GIRL is intended to complement our 
showing of Terrence Malick’s DAYS OF 
HEAVEN. 

Originally entitled OUR DAILY BREAD, 
this was Murnau’s third and last Hollywood 
film. Following the commercial failure of 
SUNRISE, the director was subject to 
increasing interference from the production 
company (Fox), who tampered with both 
THE FOUR DEVILS (now a lost film) and 
OUR DAILY BREAD, which they re-edited 
and released under the title of CITY GIRL 
in 1930. 


CITY GIRL appears to have existed in a 
number of different forms of varying lengths. 
The longest version known (running almost 
90 minutes) has only recently surfaced in 
Britain. It probably brings us as close as we 
will ever come to an appreciation of Murnau’s 
intentions, which he himself described in the 
following terms in a letter to William Fox in 
1927: 

“This summer I should like to make a 
picture, OUR DAILY BREAD, a tale about 
wheat, about the sacredness of bread, about 
the estrangement of the modern city dwellers 
and their ignorance about Nature’s sources of 
sustenance, a story adhering to the stage play 
The Mud Turtle 

Already one can sense the similarities with 
SUNRISE, in the contrasting of civilization 
and Nature as represented by the city and the 
country. And the story, as outlined by Lotte 
Eisner in her book Murnau, reinforces the 
impression: 

“Lem, a young peasant, virtuous and in¬ 
experienced, is sent by his father Tustine, a 
harsh, bullying old man, to sell their wheat 
in the city. There, in a low eating-house, he 
meets Kate, a waitress, who is treated like a 
drudge and persecuted by the lust of the men 
around her. She longs for purity, country 
simplicity, air and sun. She and Lem soon 


become friends and when he leaves she* is in 

despair. At the station he turns back to go and 
ask her to marry him. He informs his father 
by telegram. 

‘Tustine is furious and treats Kate as an 
intruder. He suspects her of having an affair 
with Mac, foreman of the harvesters, and she, 
seeing that her husband doesn’t defend her 
against these accusations, decides to return to 
the city. 

“Meanwhile the harvesters, led by Mac, 
refuse to get the harvest in at night, although 
a hailstorm threatens. Lem wrestles with Mac 
on a wagon; the horses panic and bolt as the 
other men try to leap on it. Thinking the 
harvesters are leaving, Tustine fires, nearly 
wounding Lem. For the first time, Tustine is 
moved; he embraces his son and promises to 
accept Kate, who has gone away on her own, 
as his daughter-in-law. The harvesters bring 
in the crop before the storm, and Len drives 
through the wheatfields to find Kate . . .” 

Although Lotte Eisner is no doubt correct 
in saying that Murnau’s film has lost a great 
deal in its transformation from OUR DAILY 
BREAD to CITY GIRL, this present version 
does prove to be much more satisfactory that 
the author implies in her book on the director. 
For those who are interested in Murnau, a rare 
chance to see this print is not to be missed 


BLOOD R ELATIVES showing with THE SHOUT 


Dec. 27 — Jan. 1. 

Director: Claude Chabrol. 

Canada/France, 1977. 

Script: Claude Chabrol, Sydney Banks. Based 
on the novel by Ed McBain. 

Photography: Jean Rabier. 

Music: Howard Blake. 

Leading players: Donald Sutherland ( Steve 
Carella ), Aude Landry ( Patricia Lowery), 
Lisa Langlois {Muriel), Stephane Audran 
{Mrs. Lowery), Donald Pleasance ( Doniac ). 
David Hemmings {Jack Armstrong), Walter 
Massey {Mr. Lowery ). 

Eastman Colour. English version (partly 
dubbed). Certificate X. 95 minutes. 

The Arts Lab has probably shown more 
films by Claude Chabrol than any other 
director. We mounted an extensive retro¬ 
spective of his work in 1974, and most of his 
subsequent films have been premiered by us 
(most recent was the superb VIOLETTE 
NOZIERE). One film which has so far escaped 
our net is BLOOD RELATIVES, a French/ 
Canadian co-production which Chabrol shot on 
location in Canada with an international cast 
immediately before making VIOLETTE 
NOZIERE. 

Seen by many as another attempt by 
Chabrol to corner the American market (with 
perhaps a view to eventually making a 
Hollywood film), BLOOD RELATIVES has 
had a very chequered career. It was roundly 
dismissed by critics whose blinkered view of 
Chabrol has placed LE BOUCHER as the 
pinnacle achievement of his career to date 
while leaving LA RUPTURE to remain one of 
his most underrated works, and it now seems 
destined to languish in neglect together with 
the director’s earlier English language films 
(LA SCANDALE, TEN DAYS’ WONDER, 
INNOCENTS WITH DIRTY HANDS, and the 
as yet unseen FOLIES BOURGEOISES). 

“Based on the police procedural novel by 
Ed McBain - one of those ‘little thrillers’ 
Chabrol is so fond of adapting — BLOOD 
RELATIVES’ ‘whodunnit’, detective-fiction 
aspects have been reduced to a minimum in 
order to focus our attention on relationships 
and parallels between the major characters. 
One stormy night, a girl is stabbed to death 
after possiblly being sexually assaulted; her 
cousin runs bleeding through the streets to a 
police station for help. From then on, 
Inspector Carella (Donald Sutherland) must 
sift through the evidence contained in various 
conflicting versions of the murder. In the 
course of his investigation we are made privy to 


two girls, 

the parents, and a brother/cousin - relation¬ 
ships which mirror obscurely and disturbingly 
the inspector’s own private life. The crime, for 
example, may have been committed by an 
older man sexually obsessed by younger girls, 
an idea evidently so repulsive to Carella that 
he is led more than once to wax righteously 
indignant over it. Yet Chabrol wickedly under¬ 
cuts the inspector’s position as a moral spokes¬ 
man by hinting at a sexually ambiguous 
relationship between the inspector and his own 
daughter. Further, the very idea of ‘innocent’ 
girls being ‘preyed’ upon by ‘degenerate molest¬ 
ers’ is equally put into question several times 
during the film when such ‘innocence’ is 
demonstrated to be more assumed than real. 
Morality’s greyer shades emerge once more 
when Carella consoles a girl who has betrayed 
her brother to the police by asserting that he 
too would set the law above personal loyalties. 

“Chabrol combines these typical concerns 
with an absolute mastery of cinema. His 
tracking shots through the garbage-glutted, 
rain-soaked streets of Montreal at night, for 
example, are in themselves worth seeing the 
film for. . . 


“While Chabrol has said that the previous 
films he has made in English (LE SCANDALE/ 
CHAMPAGNE MURDERS and THE TWIST/ 
FOLIES BOURGEOISES) were ‘complete 
disasters’, BLOOD RELATIVES has broken 
the jinx. Although he was working in a 
language he has not yet mastered entirely, 
Chabrol obviously felt very much at ease, 
perhaps because of the locations in bi-lingual 
Montreal. The script he and Sydney Banks 
fashioned from the McBain book sounds 
authentic anyway. He is also well served by 
his actors. Aside from Stephane Audran, who 
is not as well dubbed into English as she might 
have been, the rest do very well indeed, 
especially Laurent Malet as the brother/cousin 
who learned English just in time to step before 
the cameras . . . The center of the film is 
Donald Sutherland’s inspector, who begins with 
smug confidence and is slowly brought to 
question his views of established morality. It 
is his best and most deceptively quiet 
performance since his similar role in KLUTE”. 


David Overbey/TAKE ONE. 
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THE SHOUT showing with BLOOD RELATIVES 



Jan. 30,Feb.1,2. 

Director: Perry Henzell. 

Jamaica, 1972. 

Script: Perry Henzel, Trevor Rhone. 
Photography: Frank St. Juste, David 

MacDonald. 

Music: Jimmy Cliff, Desmond Dekker, The 
Maytals. 

Leading players: Jimmy Cliff {Ivan), Carl 
Bradshaw {Jose), Basil Keane {Preacher). 
Winston Stona {Police Detective). 

Colour. English dialogue and subtitles. 
Certificate AA. 110 minutes. 

Ivan, a young Jamaican, leaves his village 
home for Kingston and soon develops a taste 
for city life. His dream is to become a singer, 
and he gets as far as making a demo single 
before being blacklisted by the corrupt local 
music business. Moving to Trenchtown he sets 
up as a gan/a dealer, and becomes friendly with 
the local Rastafarians. On discovering that he 
is again being exploited, this time by big 
dealers and corrupt police, Ivan decides to take 
the law into his own hands. 

“The film is the first Jamaican feature, and 
it’s alive with a fierce post-colonial national 
pride (extending to dialogue in Jamaican 
patois, warranting subtitles), and an equally 
fierce hatred of the heritage from three 
hundred years of colonial rule, expressed in a 
well-developed left wing critique of the 
capitalist society and the repressive church . . . 
The methodical analysis of corruption within 
the police force and the music business is 
notably uncompromising. And Henzell’s 
expert use of a largely non-professional cast 
gives the film an air of social authenticity”. 

(Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN). 


Dec. 27 — Jan. 1. 

Director: Jerzy Skolimowski. 

Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Michael Austin, Jerzy Skolimowski; 
based on the story by Robert Graves. 
Photography: Mike Molloy. 

Music: Anthony Banks, Rupert Hine. 

Leading players: Alan Bates {Charles Crossley). 
Susannah York {Rachel Fielding ), John Hurt 
{Anthony Fielding), Robert Stephens {Chief 
Medical Officer ), Tim Curry {Robert Graves ). 
Eastman Colour. Certificate AA. 86 minutes. 

“Special effects of the STAR WARS kind 
notwithstanding, most commercial films today 
settle tor a good deal less than empirical 
technique. THE SHOUT may have a few loose 
boards in its construction, but from start to 
finish its director is striving to stretch the 
language of cinema, to flex sounds and silence, 


flashback and present tense, into a meaningful 
unity. Robert Graves’s short story tells of a 
man, Charles Crossley, who believes his soul 
to have been splintered in four . . . who has 
lived with the Aborigines and plucked from 
their native lore an annihilating power . . . 
who, touched by love, grapples with an 
innocent man in a remote English village . . . 

“Filmed in Devon, THE SHOUT makes 
marvellous use of the natural landscape (behind 
the credits, Crossley staggers through the dunes, 
hunched into the piercing wind like a wounded 
animal), and of the preternatural calm that 
hovers at the heart of English cricket. Ordinary 
incidents assume a surrealist tinge. Anthony, 
Crossley’s victim, spends his time experiment¬ 
ing with sounds. Skolimowski records them in 
huge close-up; the battery of noises, simple in 
source (a fly buzzing against a mike), bizarre 
in impact, undermines one’s resistance. So 


THE HARDER THEY COME 


when Crossley’s ‘shout’ at last breaks loose, it 
bears an unearthly power, and Alan Bates, 
looming over the camera like some malevolent 
crow, seems to echo those awesome paintings 
of the primal scream by Munch and Bacon. 

“The director’s Polish temper is much in 
evidence. A black hearse glides incongruously 
around a street corner, and patients from a 
mental asylum caper demented in the rain as 
their cricket game collapses. Yet Skolimowski 
shows in THE SHOUT that he is also acutely 
sensitive to the nuances of English country life 
(the ritual of Sunday dinner, for instance, 
is adroitly caught). One leaves the film 
yearning for his next work; one can’t help 
feeling that, like Crossley’s shout, he is worthy 
of even more substantial tragedy.” 


Peter Cowie/INTERNATIONAL FILM GUIDE 

(1979). 


SMILE ORANGE 


Jan.30;Feb. 1,2. 

Director: Trevor C. Rhom*. 

Jamaica, 1974. 

Script: Trevor D. Rhone, David Ogden. Based 
on the play by Trevor D. Rhone. 

Photography: David McDonald. 

Music: Melba Liston,Trevor D. Rhone. 

Leading players: Carl Bradshaw {Ringo Smith), 
Glen Morrison 0 Cyril ), Vaughan Crosskill {Mr. 
Danvers-Brown ), Robin Sweeney {Mae), 
Stanley Irons {Joe). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 88 minutes. 


‘This Jamaican comedy, which takes a 
jaundiced view of the island’s tourist industry, 
is based on a play by Trevor D. Rhone, who 
also wrote the script for THE HARDER THEY 
COME’ 

“It recounts the adventures of an in¬ 
corrigible rogue, Ringo Smith (Carl Bradshaw), 
who works as a hotel waiter and supplements 


his income by offering his sexual services to 
frustrated American women. He passes on the 
tricks of both trades to a nervous and in¬ 
competent beginner (splendidly played by 
Glen Morrison) in a central, if somewhat over- 
long, scene. 


“Always amusing, if rather infrequently 
hilarious, the film is chiefly remarkable for 
placing its comedy within a coherent social 
view. This is glossy, tourist brochure Jamaica 
glimpsed from below stairs. As Ringo explains 
to his protege at one point, a black man in this 
society has to be able to play a part in order 
to survive. 

“The charm of the film is enhanced by the 
Jamaican dialect, which has English subtitles 
for the benefit of British audiences. While 
this is scarcely a classic comedy, the painful 
truth is that it is effortlessly superior to the 
typical British product”. 

(Terry Grimley/BIRMINGHAM POST). 
























THIS SWEET SICKNESS 



Jan. 17-22. 


Director: Claude Miller. 

France, 1977. 

Script: Claude Miller, Luc Beraud. Based on 
the novel This Sweet Sickness by Patricia 
Highsmith. 

Photography: Pierre Lhomme. 

Music: Alain Jomy. 

Leading players: Gerard Depardieu ( David 
Martineau ), Miou Miou {Juliette), Dominique 

Laffin {Lise), Claude Pieplu {Monsieur 

Chouin). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate X. 107 

minutes. 

With his first film, THE BEST WAY TO 
WALK, Claude Miller quickly established 

himself as one of the most exciting young 
French directors to emerge in recent years. 
That film’s huge success in France allowed 
Miller to realise a much more ambitious and 
expensive project in 1977 which is only now 
receiving a release in Britain. 

THIS SWEET SICKNESS (DITES LUI QUE 
JE L’AIME) is based on the novel by Patricia 
Highsmith, who has provided useful working 
material for such directors as Hitchcock 
(STRANGERS ON A TRAIN), Rene Clement 
(PLEIN SOLEIL/PURPLE NOON) and Wim 
Wenders (THE AMERICAN FRIEND, which 
was realeased at around the same time as 
Miller’s film in France). Like Wenders, Miller 
hasn’t been entirely faithful to Highsmith, but 
departs from the thriller mechanics and curious 
morality of her novel to pursue his own 
interests. If his film isn’t quite as rich and 
allusive in meaning as the Wenders, it still 
emerges as a striking achievement which both 
confirms Miller’s talent and deserves better 
than the dismal critical reception it has so far 
received in Britain. 

At least some of the critical discontent 
seems to have been a direct result of the 
changes which Miller and his co-scriptwriter 
(Luc Beraud, who also worked on THE BEST 
WAY TO WALK as well as directing the 
excellent TURTLE ON ITS BACK) have made 
to Highsmith’s novel. When questioned on the 
subject, Miller has said, somewhat defensively, 
that he was interested in making “a psycholog¬ 
ical Film rather than a thriller.” What interests 
him most is the obsession of the main 
protagonist, and THIS SWEET SICKNESS is 
First and foremost a fascinating cinematic 
exploration of obsessive romantic passion. It 
is also as far removed from any kind of clinical 
study as, say, a Film by Truffaut, Chabrol or 
Hitchcock. 

Miller and Beraud have opted here for a 
stylised treatment, using some of the devices of 
the thriller and the melodrama in an attempt to 
capture the destructive nature of romantic 
passion as well as its insidious power. Their 


approach is made apparent from the very first 
scene of the film - before the credits - in 
which the main protagonist, David Martineau 
(Gerard Depardieu), gazes from the window 
of his drab little apartment at the equally drab 
and rain-soaked street below. The highly 
subjective mood of the scene, conjured up from 
quite ordinary details, signals straight away that 
the film is going to draw its audience into the 
fantasy world of its protagonist. And there is 
a marvellous example of just how it goes about 
this project soon after the credits when David 
visits the cinema. With the camera positioned 
behind him as we enter the auditorium at a 
point close to the screen, he slides away a 
curtain and the image looms enormous to give 
the impression of stepping into a fantasy world. 
As the Film later demonstrates, it is of some 
significance that the cinema is showing 
REBECCA, and that the extract we see is the 
scene in which Hitchcock’s heroine explores 
the forbidden wing of Manderley/ 1 ) Miller 
and Bernaud set up any number of such cine¬ 
matic allusions, but they do so in order to 
elaborate on their own themes rather than 
simply pay homage to their favourite directors. 

Meanwhile we are introduced to David’s 
double life. To his few friends and acquaint¬ 
ances he is a timid young accountant who 
appears to have little interest in women and is 
believed to spend his weekends visiting his sick 
parents. As the film gradually reveals, however, 
David is totally obsessed with his love for Lise 
(Dominique Laffin), a woman he knew only 
as a child and who is now married to somebody 
else. Convinced that he can win her over, he 
has built a dream house in the mountains where 
he secretly spends his weekends. 

The film concentrates on David’s increasing¬ 
ly desperate and violent attempts to realise 
his impossible fantasy. Miller is interested in 
the extremes of human behaviour and allows 
his characters’ ruling passions full rein. “I 
believe that anyone in a state of passion - or 
simply in the first stages of being in love - can 
imagine himself killing someone or doing some¬ 
thing just as extraordinary ” he said in an inter¬ 
view with* Jan Dawson/ 2 ) “He may not 
literally do it, but the impulse is there: I’m 
convinced that what David is doing on the 
screen is no more than what other people are 
doing in their heads. ..” 

Although he appears to have been one of 
the main stumbling blocks to people’s enjoy¬ 
ment of the film, Gerard Depardieu’s perform¬ 
ance does effectively suggest the stiflingly 
repressive nature of Davicrs psssion, and his 
sudden outbursts of violence are appropriately 
shocking. To complain, as some critics have 
done, that the character is too unsympathetic 
is to ignore the fact that Miller doesn’t intend 
him to be viewed uncritically. There is also 
the point that the kind of extreme, over-the- 
edge situations in which Miller likes to place 
his characters (“I think it’s in the moments 
when they’re out of control that people are at 
their most authentic”) inevitably generate a 
great deal of unease in the audience, and this is 
partly what is intended. 

Yet Miller’s purpose isn’t quite as obvious or 
brutal as this might suggest, and a clue to his 
deeper concerns is provided by one of the 
changes he has made to the novel. In the 
Highsmith, David knew the woman he loves 
for a month two years ago, while in the film 
it is made clear that they were childhood 
soulmates. The difference is crucial and relates 
back to THE BEST WAY TO WALK, which 
Tom Milne has succinctly described as “a 
brilliantly perceptive account of the troubled 
legacies attendant upon childhood 
miseries.”( 3 ) The same theme is also present, 
though in a much more oblique form, in 
THIS SWEET SICKNESS. Miller sees David’s 
passion as “asexual and ‘crystallised’.. . frozen 
at pre-puberty stage,” and builds this concept 
into a major motif in the Film. Although 
children are only featured prominently on two 
or three occasions (when David sees a young 
boy and girl play a game of ‘Grandmother’s 
Footsteps 5 ), the world of childhood is evoked 
throughout the film. It is represented explicitly 


in the photograph of a young David and Lise 
which the adult David uses to sustain his 
fantasy; but its presence proves to be much 
more pervasive than that. There is a very child¬ 
like quality not only about David, but also 
about many of the other characters. His 
obnoxious friend, Phillipe, for example, is very 
much the ‘bad’ boy to David’s ‘good’, and the 
concierge (played by Claude Pieplu, who 
provided an equally effective parody of the 
French authority figure in THE BEST WAY 
TO WALK) acts towards his tenants like a 
suspicious parent. Lise’s ambiguous reactions 
to David’s clumsy and annoying advances also 
suggest that she is still touched by their child¬ 
hood memories, even though she has ruled out 
the possibility of an ‘adult’ relationship. 

Equally important to the film’s perspective 
is the emphasis Miller places on the role of 
Juliette, the girl who lodges in the same house 
as David and who comes to love him almost 
as blindly as he loves Lise. As played by the 
irresistible Miou-Miou, Juliette is by far the 
most positive and sympathetic character in the 
film. So much so, in fact, that she plays havoc 
with audience identification. Miller has said 
that his intention was to show David only as he 
appears to Lise, and Juliette only as she appears 
to David, but the film fails to maintain this 
perspective. What emerges instead is that 
David’s subjective state becomes the 
controlling influence, with Juliette providing 
the only viable alternative. She can function 
as such because the film presents her as fitting 
into the character pattern established by David 
(she is also committed to a romantic ideal and 
suffers as much as he does); but, unlike David, 
she admits sexuality as the physical realisation 
of her love. Her t$rutal rejection and murder by 
David (filmed by Miller in the manner of a love 
scene) is the most shocking scene in the film, 
and one which audiences find most difficult 
to accept. 

What Miller is after here, however, is not 
so much a rigid division in his characters 
between those of the flesh and those of the 
spirit/ 4 * but more a demonstration of “the 
impenetrable nature of choice.” As he noted 
in the interview with Jan Dawson already 
cited, “of course, most of the audience thinks 
that he [David/Depardieu] is a jerk not to fall 
for Miou-Miou [Juliette], but that’s exactly the 
point; choice is impenetrable, illogical, the 
reason desire is focused on one subject rather 
than nother.” 

Just as Miller and Beraud pished character 
and event to extremes in the explosive last 
section of THE BEST WAY TO WALK, in 
THIS SWEET SICKNESS they follow then- 
protagonist’s irrational progress to the point 
where his fantasy becomes all-consuming. In 
a doomed last ditch attempt to find fulfilment, 
David abducts Lise at a swimming pool (also 
the location for a climactic scene in the earlier 
film) and dresses her in a bridal gown. At 
which point, in an incredibly bold move, the 
film spirals into pure fantasy. As the police 
arrive to perform their traditional mopping 
up duties, time and action are suspended, 
reversed and then transcended as David is 
allowed — to use Miller’s words again - 
“to escape into an absolutely marvellous 
fantasy.” 

Predictably, this stunning cinematic coup 
has come in for as much criticism as the ironic 
coda to THE BEST WAY TO WALK, but it 
would appear to be essential to an understand¬ 
ing of Miller’s position. It represents both 
the director’s commitment to his characters 
and his willingness to pursue ideas and cine¬ 
matic sty lisa tion to challenging extremes. 

Peter Walsh. 

References: 

1) David Castell The Sunday Telegraph 

11/11/79. 

2) ‘Filming Highsmith’; Jan Dawson, Sight and 

Sound Winter ’77/’78. 

3) Tom Milne, Monthly Film Bulletin July 

’77. 

4) Jan Dawson, ibid. 
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THOSE WONDERFUL MO VIE CRANKS (Bajecni Muzi S Klikou) 



B ’HAM FEDERA TION OF FILM SOCIETIES E VENT 


Jan. 24-29. 


Director: Jiri Menzel. 

Czechoslovakia, 1978. 

Script: Oldrich Vlcek. 

Photography: Jaromir Sofr. 

Music: Jiri Sust. 

Leading players: Rudolf Hrusinsky ( Vilem 
Pasparate ), Jiri Menzel ( Kolenaty ), Vladimir 
Mensik {Slapeta). Blazena Holisava {Eugenie). 
Colour. English subtitles. Certificate A. 87 
minutes. 


We are pleased to have the opportunity of 
showing Czech director Jiri Menzel’s THOSE 
WONDERFUL MOVIE CRANKS; his earlier 
film CLOSELY OBSERVED TRAINS 
achieved considerable praise when it was first 
shown in this country eleven years ago. 

“The story is set in 1907, and follows the 
adventures of a pioneer moving picture show¬ 
man, picking up a living with one-night stands 
in the Czech provinces, hanging up a bed-sheet 
for a screen and cranking out one-reel comedies 
and dramas on a primitive projector that 
clatters like a steam-roller. 

“The showman, played by a fine comedian 
in Rudolf Hrusinsky, is plump and pokerfaced, 
with a little of the mis-placed dignity of Oliver 
Hardy and much of the great American comic’s 
propensity to mischance. Easy prey to a bright 
e\ e or pretty leg, he is not above using his own 
masculine charms when it comes to raising 
capital from a rich widow, or luring a famous 
but much-faded stage actress to confer 
respectability on the new medium by deigning 
to act for the pictures. Jiri Menzel, the 
director, himself appears as actor in the film, 
a solemn, owlish Spirit of Discovery, a camera¬ 
man with dreams of being a new Tom Edison. 

“Few European cities responded more 
enthusiastically to Art Nouveau than Prague; 
and Menzel, with his designers and his brilliant 
cameraman, have recreated the decorative 
world before the First World War. Its image 
melts into that ther, grave-silent dream world 


that was seen through the lens of the early 
movie camera. The dividing line between that 
world and the hero’s personal dreams is even 
less distinct. 

“With its nostalgic sepia tints, its witty re¬ 
constructions of the styles of early-century 
films, THOSE WONDERFUL MOVIE 
CRANKS is a funny, irresistible film. Yet it is 
melancholy too: Menzel belonged to that 


brilliant moment of Czech cinema that ended in 
1968. The generation was scattered: some 
ended their careers; some, like Milos Forman, 
took their talents abroad. Ten years after¬ 
wards, Menzel seeks refuge in the sweet 
innocuous nostalgia of THOSE WONDERFUL 
MOVIE CRANKS”. 

(David Robinson/THE TIMES). 


GERMAN CINtMA OF THE THIRD REICH 
Jan.12. 

Progra, le: 10.00 a jn. - 1.10 pjn. (Arts Lab) 
RIDE V OR GERMANY 
FREIDRICH SCHILLER 

2.00 - 5.30 pjn. (approx.) at Aston University 
(Byrg Kenrich Theatre) 

Talk by Julian Petley followed by: 

TITANIC 

NIGHT OF THE BLACK EAGLE (Condoteirri) 

The German cinema of the Third Reich 
raises in a particularly acute form one of the 
major issues confronting film theory today - 
namely the relationship between film and 
ideology. In the past it has been claimed or 
rather simply asserted that the German cinema 
of the period can be neatly divided between 
‘propoganda’ (e.g., TRIUMPH OF THE WILL, 


OLYMPIAD, DER EWIGE JUDE) and ‘enter¬ 
tainment’ - the vast numbers of feature films 
made between 1933 and 1945. More recent 
studies suggest however that the ‘entertain¬ 
ment’ cinema of any country is far from 
ideologically neutral, and this seems 
especially true of the Third Reich, where film 
production though not nationalised was 
subject to state and party control. Not of 
course that one need invoke the notion of 
outside interference to explain the ideological 
dimension of any cultural product which is 
more often a matter of largely unconscious 
assumptions and consensual values. 

These films are also interesting in that they 
throw light upon a hiterto unexplored area of 
German cinema - that lying between the 
‘Expressionist classics’ and the so-called ‘new 
German cinema’ of Fassbinder et al. Although 
there is a definite stylistic break, there are 
interesting continuities of content and genre. 
Thus we will be screening FREIDRICH 
SCHILLER, a naturalist historical drama which 


represents the poet as an advocate of para- 
German nationalism and the supremacy of the 
gifted individual. RIDE FOR GERMANY is 
a ritual allegory of Germany’s defeat in the 
first world war, her ‘disgrace’ in the Weimar 
period, and salvation by National Socialism. 
CONDOTTIERI concerns an earlier attempt 
at Italian unification by an armed band that 
seems to prefigure the notorious ‘Freikorps’, 
while TITANIC represents the ships fate as 
being the result of stock marked speculation 
- a good example of the pseudo-socialist 
demagogy so characteristic of fascist ideology. 


Julian Petley. 

Julian Petley is the author of the recent 
book ‘German Cinema: 1933-1945This 
event is promoted by the Federation of Film 
Societies and is open to Arts Lab members plus 
members of any other film society. Admission: 
£1.50. 


BOOK REVIEW 


OUR FILMS, THEIR FILMS by Satyajit Ray. 
Orient Longmans Ltd.,£6.25. 

Satyajit Ray is one of the greatest (some 
would say the greatest) directors to have 
appeared on the international scene in the past 
three or four decades. An enthusiast of the 
cinema since his childhood (he was born in 
1921), films and music, both Western and 
Indian, have been his abiding passions. I find 
it significant that Mozart rates more references 
in the index to this book than several well- 
known directors! Significant, too, that there 
are more references to Renoir than to any other 
name (bar one), for it is Renoir that has always 
seemed to me to be the apt comparison. In 
breath of approach, in understanding, in 


technique, he scarcely falls below that great 
master; in his humanity he is certainly his 
equal. 

Our Films, Their Films is a collection of 
articles, addresses, book and film reviews that 
he wrote for various magazines and 
organisations between 1947 and 1974. 
Grouped under the two headings ‘Our Films’ 
and Their Films’, the articles are dated, 
arranged chronologically and indexed (English 
publishers please note). Given the circum¬ 
stances of their original composition, it might 
be expected that ‘Our Films’, which deals with 
the Indian film scene, would be of purely 
parochial interest. On the contrary, we leant 
much about Ray’s working methods, of his 
attitudes and beliefs; we are given his 


sympathetic, understanding but also forth¬ 
right criticisms of the ‘New Wave’ of younger 
Indian directors who have followed him in 
trying to bring a breath of reality into the 
studio-bound Indian film industry. 

In the second group, Their Films’, he gives 
us his thoughts on and reactions to some of the 
great names and national schools of world 
cinema which have interested him most: 
Renoir-, ef whv: he ra#t m Calcutta 

in 1949 when the French director was making 
THE RIVER; the Italian neo-realists, the 
second great influence on his style and 
methods: Kurosawa and the Japanese cinema; 
Hollywood films of the Golden Age; and some 
sympathetic and forward-looking Thoughts 
on the British Cinema’ in 1963 (hopes which 
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were, alas, not realised). And the one name in 
the index which outshines even that of Renoir? 
Chaplin, of course, who he compares to Mozart, 
especially the Mozart of the operas. 

A collection such as this can all too often be 
repetitive and disorganised. But although there 


is some inevitable overlapping in articles which 
were written at different times and for different 
occasions, I find an underlying unity of thought 
and approach in Our Films, Their Films that 
brings a fresh view to bear on many aspects 
of the cinema and at the same time increases 
our understanding of the work of that great 


artist, Satyajit Ray. 

Leo Davies. 

‘Our Films, Their Films' can be obfained 
from Hudsons University Bookshop, 
Edgbaston, or ordered through the Arts Lab 
bookstall. 


THE PROJECTED PICTURE TRUST 


What have a front shutter Kalee 8 and a 
Ross DC cinema projector in common? The 
answer is probably the scrap-heap and it is not 
only the early cinema projection equipment 
that has suffered this ignominous fate after 
faithfully passing over the sprockets two or 
three miles of film a day for thirty years or 
more. 

The whole history of Cinema engineering is 
governed by change and the victims of change 
are the old machines. The BFI National Film 
Archive holds copies of films from the 
beginnings of Cinema but to find the machinery 
of all kinds that made, copied, and showed the 
Films is a near impossibility. As soon as new 
technology arrives the old has to go and until 
last year there was nowhere at all where 
machinery could go for preservation, often 
including restoration, for posterity. 

The Projected Picture Trust is now in being 
and not before time since daily the Cinema’s 
history is vanishing in the ubiquitous skip or 
often as in the case of the Cinema, under a heap 
of rubble. 

What is the Projected Picture Trust? The 
trust exists to secure the preservation of the 
engineering and everyday equipment of the 
cinema and as the name suggests the projected 
picture. Whilst many of the members are 
heavily involved or interested in 35mm 
projection, the camera, lighting, sound 
laboratory equipment is not forgotten. 

Why did the Trust start? Charles Beddow, 
the Regional Technical Officer of the British 
Film Institute and John Cannon, the Film 
Officer of Eastern Arts in Cambridge, were so 
sickened to see the throwing away of 
equipment as they travelled the country that 
a special meeting was called last year of all 
interested people and in March of this year 
the trust was officially formed. 

Rescue and restoration are key activities 
at present. Ted Butler of Witliam, Essex has 
been spearheading the work on Simplex 
projectors as well as a full Kalee/BTH outfit. 
Items recently rescued include the contents of 
the Rank Projectionists Training School, a 
Super-Simplex /Cinephone system from 
Cornwall, a Powers No. 6 cameragraph, a 
Zeiss epidiascope with Carbon-Arc illumination 
and countless other items. 

The trust plans to establish branches across 
the country where equipment may be collected 
before being moved to the centre where 
restoration work will be undertaken. All 
equipment is restored to fully operational 
condition as the aim is not only to let people 
view the equipment but to see it working. 
Trust members will be meeting generally two 
or three times a year - the next big meeting 
being on March 22nd 1980 at Harkness Screens 
Ltd., Borehamwood when the film DAWN 
PATROL will be screened in its sound-on-disc 
format on restored machines. 

How you can help. Membership of the trust 
costs £5 per annum, membership fees helping 
to finance the setting up of the restoration 
workshop and paying some of the costs of 
‘rescuing’ equipment from around the country. 



ACCESSORIES 



Donations of cash or equipment are especially 
appreciated. 

For further details please contact Rob 
Taylor at the Lab or write direct to: 


The Projected Picture Trust 
127 Charing Cross Road, 
London WC2H OEA. 

Tel: 01437 4355. 


THE ARTS LAB LIBRAR Y 


The Arts Lab has over the years built up a 
fairly extensive reference collection of books 
and periodicals concerned with the Cinema. 
The collection is now being organised in the 
hope that eventually premises will be purpose- 
built to house the collection and so provide a 
Film Reference Centre for the West Midlands. 
In the meantime anyone who wishes to use the 
facility is welcome to do so. Thanks to the 
generosity of the Information and Document¬ 
ation Department of the British Film 


Institute we have started ‘fleshing out’ the back 
issues of our periodicals collection, and we are 
organising a comprehensive card catalogue, 
covering all the major film periodicals in the 
world. We ourselves subscribe to some thirty - 
five film periodicals, ranging from the 
‘populars’ such as Films and filming to the 
more learned such as Cahiers du cinema, 
Film quarterly, Screen and Screen education. 
t eachers are particularly welcome, and they are 
reminded that a small collection, donated by 


the Educational Advisory Service of the BFI, 
is housed over the road at the Polytechnic’s 
Art and Design centre, in the care of the 
librarian Leo Davies. 

Anyone who wishes to use our collection 
(which is reference only) should either see Neil 
Gammie at the Lab, or phone him first on 
021-359 7682. 

DONATIONS OF OLD BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS WELCOMED! 
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music 

I ANOMAL 7 Mtmmmm 



Date: Friday December 14th 1979. 

Time: 8.00 pan. 

Venue: Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham. 

Admission: £1.50 (Arts Lab & Music Co-op 
members, OAP’s £1.20. Reductions for 
educational parties. Details from Penny van 
Weede on 021-359 4192). 

Personnel: 

Melvyn Poore - tuba 
Kevin Edwards - percussion 
Andy Fawbert - trombone 
Philip Mead - piano 
Colin Lilley - flute 
Simon Woolf - double bass 
Lynda Richardson - soprano 
Stephen Roberts - horn 
John Casken - conductor* 

Programme: 

George Crumb - Madrigals Bks. 1 -IV 
John Casken - Melanos*, world premiere 
Lyell Cresswell — Caves, world premiere 

For tonight’s concert, the normal line-up of 
Anomaly has been expanded for the purposes 
of the chosen programme which includes a 
performance of all four books of George 
Crumb’s Madrigals. His mature works, dating 
from about 1962, have gained extensive critical 
acclaim, and recognition of his enormous 
creative talents has been reflected in awards, 
grants and commissions from various 
foundations as well as the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. He was awarded a Pulitzer 
prize in 1968 for his four processionals for 
orchestra entitled Echoes of Time and the 
River. 

The four books of Madrigals were 
composed between 1965 and 1969 and are 
based upon fragments of texts by the Spanish 
poet Frederico Garcia Lorca, as are his Night 
Music I, Songs, Drones and Refrains of Death, 
Night of the Four Moons, and Ancient Voices 
of Children (which was performed in the 
repertoire of the Ballet Rambert in Birmingham 
earlier this year). The first two books of 
Madrigals are dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitsky, and the second 
two were written for and dedicated to the 
soprano Elizabeth Suderburg. 

Each book contains three madrigals all of 
which are scored for mezzo-soprano and two 
or more instruments; the texts consist of from 
one to three short sentences which dwell upon 
themes of life, death, love, earth, water and 
rain. Crumb frequently adds a vowel or 
percussive syllable to the text in order to create 
a certain mood, or to enrich the meaning of 
the text, or to create a specific formal design. 
The settings are very wide-ranging but all are 
subtle, atmospheric and intimate. Crumb 
never makes use of large tutti effects, prefering 
instead to explore the possible instrumental 
combinations in each madrigal and to exploit 
to full effect the interaction between the 
timbral qualities of each instrument. 

Generally, the settings do not rely on any 
esoteric or constructive devices except in two 
noticable instances; the First madrigal of the 
third book uses an isorhythm and the first 
of book IV employs retrogrades. In both these 
cases however, the use of these devices is not 
arbitrary but is rather suggested by the text 
itself. 

The madrigals are noticable for their use 
of instrumental devices indicating that the 
sonorous potential of conventional instruments 
has by no means been exhausted. For example, 


articulations for the harp include strings 
plucked with the fingernails, struck with metal 
rods, hard sticks or wire brushes; or percussive 
sounds elicited by striking the body of the 
instrument with the knuckles. For the- other 
instruments, devices include vibraphone 
harmonics and quarter-tone glissandos; 
cymbals scraped with coins, a glockenspiel 
played with brushes; strummed chords, 
harmonics and peg glissandos for the double 
bass as well as playing with the back of the 
bow; and for the flute, harmonics, singing at 
the same time as playing and flutter-tonguing. 
Crumb also explores a wide range of vocal 
articulations and styles; at various times, the 
soloist is required to sing coloratura passages, 
without vibrato, in sprechstimme style (half 
spoken, half sung) and in quarter tones. 

The commission for John Casken’s piece, 
Melanos, was initiated by the Midland 
Musicians Concerts Society and made possible 
with funds from the Ralph Vaughan Williams 
Trust and West Midlands Arts Association. 
The composer says of this work: 

“Melanos is a chamber concerto for tuba 
and seven players (alto flute, horn, trombone, 
piano, harp, percussion and double bass), in 
which the tuba is the chief protagonist rather 
than soloist in the normal sense. The ensemble 
was chosen to enhance the darker sounds of 
the tuba, but at the same time allowing for 
brighter faster music. The title has many 
associations: ‘melanos’ is the Greek origin of 
melanie, meaning ‘of dark pigmentation’. 
Also the work is dedicated to the tuba player, 


Lyell Cresswell 

Melvyn Poore and was written for his group 
Anomaly, and melos, or song is an important 
feature throughout the work. The song in this 
case is present, at the beginning of the work 
and whenever it appears, it is scored for tuba 
and horn in octaves, at times with alto flute, 
but its shape and context are never the same. 
Superficially, the work owes something to the 
late 19th century, particularly at points where 
the harmony gels and begins to sound familiar, 
but also in the formal layout which is similar 
to Schoenberg’s interpretation of symphony- 
sonata structure. Like his Chamber Symphony 
Op. 9, Melanos compresses four movements 
into one, although here, the slow movement 
is replaced by a section characterized by 
nervous trills and the scherzo and ‘trio’ are 
very short, whilst the exposition and develop¬ 
ment are both recapitulated before the final 
coda.” 

The final work on Anomaly’s programme, 
Caves, was commissioned by them with funds 
made available by West Midlands Arts. This 
work consists of three pieces for horn, 
trombone, tuba and percussion, each of which 
has a descriptive title taken from the guide¬ 
book to the Jenolan Caves in the Blue 
Mountains of Australia. This lists three 
irresistable forces to which these spectacular 
limestone caves owe their existence.; 

I The tireless industry of minute sub¬ 
marine animals. 

II A stupendous geological upheaval. 

III The patient and beautifying sculpturing 
of the elements. 
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VAMP - LIVE SYNTHESISED VIDEO AND 
MUSIC PERFORMANCE 

Date: Saturday January 19th. 

Time: 8.00 pjn. 

Venue: The Ikon Gallery, 58-72 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 

Admission: £1.75 (Arts Lab and Music Co-op 
members, O.AJVs, £1.35). 

Personnel: Peter Donebauer, Simon Desorgher, 
Lawrence Casserley, Richard Monkhouse. 

VAMP are a new performance group formed 
in 1979 to present Video And Music 
Performances for live audiences. Their 
appearance at the Ikon Gallery will be part 
of a national tour which represents an unusual 
if not unique event for this country. There 
have been some one-off music and video 
performances held in the U.S.A., but to the 
best off VAMP’S knowledge, no group in the 
world has attempted a touring commitment of 
this kind. 

The core members, Simon Desorgher on 
sound and Peter Donebauer on video, have 
worked together in the U.K. for a number of 
years producing innovative video tapes in 
television studio situations. These productions 
have always been “performance” in the sense 
that they have been unedited recordings of 
events taking place in the studio recorded in 
real time. The tapes have been commissioned 
by a variety of organisations and have been 
seen at theatres, galleries and festivals in several 
countries. Some have also been broadcast in 
the U.K. on BBC 2. 

The performance group is a natural 
progression from the studio to concert situation 
following on the development over the last few 
years of the necessary equipment to make such 
events possible. This progression was felt to 
be a very necessary one by Peter Donebauer; he 
felt that the broadcasts of his work, edited into 
the context of “Arts” programmes, and cold 
showings on monitors in art galleries, missed 
the dynamic improvisatory quality of a 
completely new event - the ability for music 
and coloured vision to be produced live and for 
each person’s creations to influence the other in 


real time by immediate feedback. 

Although the event is new, the dream of 
its possibility in an old one. Of the back¬ 
ground to this dream, Peter Donebauer says; 

“Music has always been linked to visual 
events, even if those events have only been the 
musicians playing their instruments. But the 
links to the theatre and dance go back to un¬ 
recorded history and are today exemplified by 
the importance of opera and ballet. 

“But most music itself, excluding perhaps 
song, is a very abstract phenomenon in that the 
sounds produced need not be representational 
or refer to our externally perceived world, but 
have a direct internal relevance for us. This 
need not imply, as some people argue, that 
music is at best self-sufficient, but rather that 
the visual parallel be as non-representational as 
the music such that the two together operate 
at the same level internally. At approximately 
the time of the emergence in the west of 
“impressionist” and “abstract” painting, 
composers such as Scriabin and visual artists 
such as Klein dreamed of an art of abstract 
light to accompany music. The term “colour 
music” became the collective label for the 
many people who tried to develop the means 
to achieve this. It would seem that this early 
movement died. The reasons are obscure but 
they include the cost and limited possibilities 
of the technologies available to these pioneers, 
also perhaps the phenomenal rise of cinemat¬ 
ography and movies "at the time. Peoples’ 
collective psyche preferred films to the 
refinements of abstract sounds and images. 

“We believe, however, that the fundamental 
artistic impetus to link music and image is still 
very much alive, the essential criterion only 
being that they operate at a harmonious level 
internally. 

“Due to the complexities and dynamics of 
music, it is obviously limited to project still 
images with music as some people have done. 
Less obviously, most film and television images 
may be criticised on the basis that their 
production is never linked directly to the act of 
producing music in real time (other than the 
special but banal case of televising the 
performers themselves). For various reasons 


the techniques above fail to harmonise music 
and image at a common internal level. The 
pioneers of colour music were much closer with 
their technically unwieldy attempts to project 
abstract coloured light as a live performance 
simultaneously to the music performance”. 

The realisation of this long held aim to 
unify music and image in common time is now 
possible with the use of colour video which 
Peter Donebauer sees as the visual equivalent 
to music. The equipment necessary to present 
this live to an audience did not previously 
exist. Consequently, in collaboration with 
Richard Monkhouse, he has spent the last two 
to three years developing the Videokalos 
Colour Synthesiser; this is really a versatile 
video image processor and mixer that performs 
all the necessary studio functions within one 
portable compact unit and allows extremely 
flexible control starting from either mono¬ 
chrome or colour sources. In general, the 
conceptual basis and design of the synthesiser 
is quite different from traditional television 
equipment whilst still encompassing their 
functions. Firstly it combines within itself 
many functions normally carried out by 
separate peices of equipment, notably the 
functions of switching, mixing, special effects 
and their associated electronics and sync pulse 
generation and encoding. Secondly, the 
instrument is designed as an instrument 
equivalent to a musical instrument or 
electronic music synthesiser. All controls are 
easily within the reach of a single operator 
who thus has total visual control over the 
parameters of all the studio sources which 
allows greater creative freedom than has 
previously been possible. 

Arts Lab Music are able to present this 
performance on a CV3 video projector which 
was custom built for Aston University. Besides 
the projector, this is comprised of an 8 ft x 
12 ft screen on which the colour images will be 
seen. In the blacked-out performance situation, 
the illusion is one of a sphere of swirling 
colours suspended in space which adds a new 
dimension to the improvised electro-acoustic 
music. 
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JAMES FULKERSON/SARAH HOPKINS 
AMPLIFIED TROMBONE AND CELLO 



Date: 9th February, 
lime: 8.00 pjn. 

Venue: Birmingham and Midland Institute, 

Margaret Street, Birmingham. 

Admission: €1.50 (Arts Lab and Music Co-op 
members OAP's, £ 1.20). 

Programme: 

Solo, Duo, Trio . . . or, Particular Pieces for 
Specific Places from a Poo! of Current Concerns 
mrs - ) 

Performance Work with I nvironmcnt. 

I ulkerson Hopkins 

Cello Iimbrc (19"bi .Sarah Hopkins 

\m ,: ti i| Cello 

Seasons ll (I97S, . . . Sarah Hopkins 

Cello with I ia> System 

Res '\s I x'Ins-pirer 1 1 * . . \ inko (ilobokar 

for a solo i) ,i^ pla> er 
' • Hi Movinv fields (1979) . . . 

lames I ulkerson 

\mpliticd t olio, unpiii an bone and Tape 

* u arious 1 brills (/ 9 ~ ~ ~.s, \■ \ i h I miphonies 

••/</ Streams (I97S) .lames I ulkerson 

h'i d i .unbone. Pape and 16mm Film 

Cel!*! (amplified) (19 79) . 

lames I ulkerson 
\mpiilied V cll«* 


I li 1K : - anil Sa:.iiI Hopkins have 
1 -vn pia;. inc : ee:her as a din. since 1978. 

1 n ihe- mol in Australi;. Then particular 
>i is in the instrumental combination of 
i;'I! 1 ied ■!! • id amplified trombone, an 

e.^si ilia: illustrated in their recent 

i.'ins of I u. i Vandinav ia. 

Their pcrio. m.incv repertoire revolves to a 
laree extent around performance works which 
frequenth involves tlie use of film, slides and 
tape. I'he first work on the programme. Solo, 
Duo. /no . . . or. Particular pieces for Specific 
PliK i s Irotn a Pool of Current Concerns, is a 
piece in progression, as it were, in that it is 
realised through improvisation according to the 
space in which it is performed. 

The two cello works. Cello Timbre and 
II. both reveal the composer’s and 
perl m iner's specific interest in the amplified 
cello. Cello Timbre is. as the title suggests, an 
exploration of the sound colour of the 
instrument. 

The only work on the programme by an 
‘outside’ composer is in fact very technically 
difficult as it involves playing on the inhale 
(i.e.. whilst breathing in). I or this icason, the 
work has so far only been performed by the 
composer, Vinko Globoken and I ulkerson. 

Fulkerson’s Suite for Cello was w ritten for 
and is dedicated to Sarah Hopkins. Each of the 
four movements is contrasting in musical 
language, but the work as a whole draws 
inspiration from Indian music and to some 
extent from the world of free jazz. The 
trombone and cello are used together with 




tape in 

w hich I ulkerson himself describes as being a 
summing up of the two performers’ playing 
experience to date. 

Probably the most visually hv.eresting 
item on the programme is Antiphonies and 
Streams, which is being performed with a 
showing of Vicarious Thrills, a film by Grahame 


Weinbren and Roberta Freidman. Roberta 
Friedman works in Hollywood and was a 
production manager for Star Wars II. His film 
was shown at the Experimental Film Festival 
in London earlier on this year. The composer 
sees his music as being linked to this rather 
ib:k*i film by its visual quality Haa fo be sp*»r. 
to be believed! 
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JAZZAND JAZZ ROCK GUITAR WORKSHOP 


Tutor: Adrian Ingram. 

10 week course. Sunday afternoon's, 2-4 
p.m. from January 20. Club Room, Aston 
University Centre For The Arts. 

(On March 23 the workshop will be held in 
the Holt Street Gallery). 

Fee: £7.50 (Arts Lab, CFTA and Musicians’ 
Co-op members,£5.50). 

Enrolment at the Arts Lab or at the first 
workshop. 

Numbers will be limited on this course, and 
subscriptions are expected to be heavy. 
Potential participants are encouraged to enrol 
before the start of the course. 

2-3 p.m. Modern Jazz guitar workshop 
Traditional approach to jazz guitar playing in 
the style of Joe Pass, Barney Kessel, Wes 
Montgomery etc., 

1) Blues 

2) Standard Chord Progressions 


3) Improvization on related scales. 

4) Basic Chord Substitutions. 

Both readers and non-readers would benefit 
from this workshop though it would be an 
advantage but not essential for players to be 
familiar with major/minor chord inversions 
and some scales. 


3-4 pm. Jazz-Rock Guitar Workshop 
An examination of ‘cross-over’ music based on 
both rock and jazz, including a study of modes 
and related scales. This is intended for the rock 
guitarist who wishes to make his playing jazzier. 

1) Improvizing over riffs. 

2) Modes and scales. 

3) Basic Chord Substitution. 

4) Jazz-rock fusion (incorporating jazz phrases 
into rock solos). 

It is not necessary to have any theoretical 
knowledge for this workshop, but knowledge 


of barre chords and some rock experience 
would be an advantage. 

Many people are worried as to whether they 
are good enough to attend a workshop like this, 
so I have tried to give some indication that 
providing they can play a few basic things they 
will benefit from it. 

Adrian Ingram. 


¥DA VIP PANTONk 

David Panton, the composer, has been 
awarded an Arts Council jazz bursary, the first 
Birmingham musician to receive one. He will 
be writing a work for his own group “One 
Music Ensemble”, which will be performed at 
the Centre For The Arts on January 25th, and 
again at the Grand Hotel later in 1980. 
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Merry Xmas! 

DURING this issue of the 
Arts Lab Programme IKON 
will be showing paintings 
by Knighton Hosking, an 
artist from Wolverhampton 
who combines landscape & 
photography with paint. 

The show opens on Dec. 15 
and runs until Jan. 19. 

TO celebrate Christmas we 
are staging a large,mixed 
show of reasonably priced 
art to buy from 11 to 22 
Dec.Open, as usual, Tues. 
to Sat. 11 to 7. 



GALLERY 









Have you thought about getting into print? 
The medium of offset litho printing can be 
extremely imaginative and flexible, and the Arts 
Lab Press is here to help ypu use it. Call in at the 
Shop, or telephone, andHalk to David Hatton 
(printer). Jenny Allen (darkroom) and Suzy 
Varty (design) about your print requirements. 
They’ll be pleased to advisfe you on how to get 
the best from your ideas, whether!* you need 
simple leaflets, posters or magazines. i ! 
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